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AND GRAVE 

OF R. L. S. s 


A Ride on a Wild Ass 



Jeremiah says that a wild ass used to the wilderness snuileth up the wind at her pleasure, 
which rather suggests that it is a difficult animal to bring under discipline. At the London 
Zoo, however, a wild ass has been so far tamed that little visitors can go for rides on its 
back, as shown in this picture . 


A KNOWING DOG 


THE WOLF COMES 
TO THE DOOR 

MAN’S ANCIENT FOE 

A Picture of Terror Following 
on Isolation and Neglect 

MORE MISERY FOR RUSSIA 

The story of Red Riding Hood is 
being experienced in real life. Winter, 
which comes earlier in northerly latitudes 
than in our country, has already set 
in in Russia, and lias brought about a 
renewal of the age-old war between 
man and the wolf. 

Owing to the melancholy paralysis 
which has descended upon Russia 
since liberty was destroyed there, there 
has -been no ordered attempt to destroy 
tire wolf or other dangerous creatures, 
and the natural consequence is that 
these foes of human beings have 
developed into packs of a size such as 
living men have never seen equalled. 

A Million Cattle Slain 

Every year we have these wolf stories 
from the wilder parts of Europe, even' 
from lands so much visited by British 
tourists as Italy and Spain, and Russia’s 
unlimited wolves have now become 
legion. For seven years the unhappy 
people have been too much occupied 
with other matters, or too dispirited, to 
pursue them, and now we see the result. 

In cattle-breeding areas the wolves 
are running riot, and official statistics 
show that "’25 per cent of all young 
cattle, and 15 per cent of cattle generally, 
have been destroyed by their hereditary 
foes.’ In-the two months just ended 
wolves have slain over a million Russian 
cattle. It is unnecessary to point out 
what a terrible loss that represents to a 
population already” half-starved and 
hopelessly i tricken 'with misery as the 
population, of Russia is. 

The Reign of Terror 

But . the ferocious animals are not 
content with cattle and slieep. They 
have created a reign of terror among the 
native population, whom they are 
fearlessly attacking by day. This is 
very unusual, for, as a rule, wolves'hunt 
by night : 

Gaunt grey wolves ... 

Running and hunting, head to tail, 
lira single file over the snow, 

A long, low gliding of silent horror and 
■ fear. 

In the present instance, however, 
the packs are up and astir by day, 
attacking workers in the fields and 
.children on their way to school. The 
main assaults still come at night, of 
course, and the villages are barricaded 
at sunset as if they were camps in the 
wilderness. 

There is, indeed, a plague of wolves 
all along the banks of the Volga, and as 
far west as the Moscow province, 
where the present Russian Government 
has its headquarters ; and in one village 
in the Sara toff province is people' 


were attacked in a' single day by 
animals emboldened by hunger.. 

Famine, disease, and the immense 
multiplication of dangerous animals 
always follow in the wake of widespread 
war, and Russia is experiencing . the 
fate common to lands when wild Nature 
is left undisciplined, and her savage 
children are free to increase and prey 
upon man and liis stock. 

Even crowded England saw an im¬ 
mense increase during the war of-foxes, 
polecats, badgers, otters, martens, and 
birds of prey. A disaster hero such as 
has befallen Russia would drive back to 
the wilds our cattle, slieep, and horses ; 
the cats would again grow wild, the dogs 
would become wolves, the pigs wild 
swine, the poultry jungle fowl. 

But we killed our last free wolf 
centuries ago, so Red Riding Hood will 
not meet him again in any part of 
Little Treasure Island, 


A Devonshire reader sends us an account 
of a' very knowing dog Whose acquaintance he 
has made. ' 

I was talking (lie says) to a fisherman 
who had with him a terrier that attracted 
my attention. Pointing to him lie 
said, “ That dog can’t bear to liear me 
say any bad word, especially at home.” 
To prove it lie called the dog to him, 
using a rough expression ; ■ but it slunk 
away, with its tail between its legs, 
and looked back at him with a most 
reproachful look. 

He also said that some years ago, when 
he and another man lay down in a field 
and slept, lie was aroused by tlie dog 
pulling at his trousers, and then lie 
discovered that the other man, who was 
a chance companion he had come upon, 
had wakened first and was in the act 
of stealing liis watch. 


THE JACKDAWS OF 
WELLS 

Notice to Quit the 
Cathedral 

A CAW OF DISSATISFACTION 

On a lovely English green stands Wells 
Cathedral, rising serene and stately 
against the sky, one of the rarest sights 
English builders have given us and Time 
lias left us. 

The years have mellowed its walls and 
towers and buttresses; its carved west 
front, with more statues than any othg; 
cathedral in England, is one of the 
glories of the West Country. At even 
tide the jackdaws circle about its 
Gothic splendour crying Caw ! Caw ; 
Caw! and Somerset knows no fairer 
sight and few more homely sounds. 

But stay! Those little jackdaws 
which call about the cathedral’s pin¬ 
nacles, or settle with a hop, skip, and 
jump on the emerald lawn, are a delight 
to the visitor but a scourge to the Dean 
and Chapter. 

Stealing a Cathedral 

There was once a famous Jackdaw 
of Rlieims for which the Archbishop 
had to call'for his bell and his book 
to summon it to account for theft. 
The jackdaws of Wells, with less excuse, 
are carrying off not the prelate’s ring, 
but the stones of his cathedral. They 
sharpen their beaks on the tracery of 
arch and window, they build their nests 
behind ,the glorious statues^ Statues 
and carving and tracery are decaying 
under their onslaught. 

Something will have to be done.- We 
have no sympathy with those who erv 
out against the thrush and blackbird 
because they steal the cherries, but a 
line must be drawn somewhere.; The 
cherries we can spare, and the bird pays 
well for them, but no caws will bring i s 
back the lost beauties of a cathedral. 
The jackdaws must caw for their night's 
lodging elsewhere. Notice has been 
given to them that they must seek other 
apartments: . There are plenty of hollow 
trees round about Wells, and' we hope 
the jackdaws will make their homes in 
them. Pictures on page 3 

THE REASON WHY 
1426 People and a Book 

A publishing house lately asked its 
customers for tlieir reasons for reading 
one of its books, which had’ been a 
brilliant success. 

711 had read it because friends had 
spoken Well of it; 40S had read it 
because of reviews in the papers ; 114 
because they had seen in reviews ex¬ 
tracts which pleased them ; 86 because 
they liked the author’s other books ; 
84 because they had liked the story as 
a serial and wished to read it in book 
form ; 23 because they wanted to be in 
the literary movement of the day and 
able to-talk about new books. 
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THE CRADLE AND 
THE GRAVE OF R.L.S. 

FRIENDS TO LOOK 
AFTER THEM 

R.L.S. Club and What it 
Proposes to Do 

A STEVENSON MUSEUM 

Not while a boy still whistles on the Earth, 
Not while a single human heart beats true, 

Not while Love lasts, and H onour, and the Brave, 
Has Earth a grave, 

O, well-beloved, for you! 

So wrote his friend Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and, though R. L. S. does still 
live in our hearts, there is a grave in 
his beloved Samoa, high on the hilltop 
looking down on the great Pacific, where 
he lies where he longed to be; and now 
the C.N. is able to make an announce¬ 
ment that will interest all those who 
cherish the memory of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Something has happened 
which seems to be a natural outcome of 
the first British sea victory in the war. 

How R. L. S. Came Home Again 

Let us remember what that was. It 
was the taking of Samoa by the New 
Zealanders. Almost the last thing 
R. L. S. ever grew indignant about was 
the plotting of the Germans for the 
possession of Samoa, and only a few 
hours before his death he threatened that 
if the Germans did not stop their in¬ 
trigues he himself, well or ill, would go to 
America and rouse public opinion there. 

R. L. S. died instead, and the Ger¬ 
mans came to Samoa.' They raised their 
Hag above the island, and it has always 
seemed to us a curiously beautiful thing 
that with the first British victory at 
sea, when the German eagle came down 
and the British flag went up at Samoa 
on the last day of August, 1914, R. L. S. 
came home again. 

Samoa Taken Without a Shot 

The "manner of the doing of it was 
what he would have liked, for there was 
no act of war on that beautiful hillside. 
When R. L. S. died the Samoan chiefs 
decreed that no gun should be fired on 
the hillside for ever, but that there 
should sound around his place only the 
blowing of the wind, the roaring of the 
w-aves, the falling of the leaves, and the 
birds singing the songs he loved to 
hear. Well, when the New Zealanders 
came in the first days of the war they 
took Samoa without a shot, and not a 
gun was fired. We shall always like to 
remember that. 

There has been since then much 
neglect of this lonely tomb. Up among 
the rocky bush it lies, in a place so still 
that the traveller is startled if he hears 
a voice. Now, however, the grave is to 
be neglected no more, for a group of 
friends who cherish the poet’s memory, 
the R.L.S. Club of Edinburgh, has taken 
upon itself the responsibility of looking 
after it. 

A Place of Pilgrimage 

What the club has done is even more 
■ interesting than that, for it has taken 
to itself also the house in which R. L. S. 
was born at 8, Howard Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. It will make this house into a 
place of pilgrimage by establishing a 
museum. The R.L.S. Club, therefore, 
is taking under its wing both the cradle 
and the grave of R. L. S. It is a beauti¬ 
ful thing to do, and we wish it great suc¬ 
cess with all its plans. 

The club, which was founded largely 
by the inspiration of the late Lord 
Guthrie, a friend of R. L. S. and of all 
noble causes, has been in negotiation 
with the Governor of Samoa, and has 
arranged to pay for the upkeep of the 
grave on the hilltop and the road that 
leads to it—the Road of the Loving 


A MIDNIGHT IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 

Man and a Puma 

THE BEAST THAT WILL NOT 
HURT A HUMAN BEING 

Mountain lions, as the Americans call 
the puma, are said to be over-running 
some of the forest-clad parts of Cali¬ 
fornia. The place is in the district of 
Santa Barbara where destructive earth¬ 
quakes occurred not long ago. This 
news has led a Lancashire reader to send 
the C.N. his experience of a mountain 
lion when he was out in California. 

I was out (he writes) hop-picking, with 
nearly twenty others, from sunrise to sunset, 
about four miles from Watsonville, in Cali¬ 
fornia. At night I was put in a barn alone, 
except for five horses. The thought of possible 
rats made me nervous, so I went out and 
slept in a wagon. 

For some time I watched the glory of the 
firmament, and reflected on God’s wonderful 
creation, and then thought of looking round 
me before 1 slept, as midnight was at hand. 
Raising my head, 1 saw, about fifteen yards 
from the wagon, a puma looking stealthily 
round, but not in my direction. 1 bad no 
weapon, or other means of protection, so I 
lay back in the wagon quite still, thinking the 
animal might scent me, and at any moment 
pounce on me in my undefended bed. 

As nothing happened for some time 1 
looked again over the side of the wagon, and 
perceived that the lion had disappeared. So 
I breathed more freely, and thanked God. 

Will the Puma Guard Men ? 

We give our correspondent’s letter 
because it describes vividly a scene that 
could not occur in this country. But 
really he had no cause for his fears. 
The puma is not dangerous to Iranian 
beings, though it is a deadly scourge to 
all kinds of animals preserved by man. 

If it is left alone it does not attack 
men ; indeed, there is a persistent belief 
that the puma will even guard men, 
on its own account, against other animals 
that are dangerous to him. Remarkable 
stories bearing out this belief are told 
in the new issue of My Magazine, now 
on the bookstalls, in an article written 
for us by the late W. H. Hudson, whose 
fame as a naturalist grows every year. 

Continued trora the previous column 
Heart as the poet called it, the road the 
Samoan people made for him out of their 
labour and their poverty. The Governor 
has asked the club to bear the expense of 
a seat to be placed at the grave, and the 
club has arranged for this to be done. 

The C.N. is particularly interested in 
another point which is now having the 
attention of the R. L. S. Club. On one 
side of the tomb is a bronze plate bearing 
the words of the famous Requiem 
written"by R.L.S. himself: 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did 1 live, and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sea. 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

By an extraordinary mistake, which 
has been allowed to remain to this day, 
an- error has been introduced into the 
last line but one. This line is often mis¬ 
quoted “ Home is the sailor, home from 
the sea,” which is wrong and destroys 
the rhythm; and it is amazing that this 
actually occurs on the tomb. The C.N. 
has appealed to the R.L.S. Club to have 
the matter put right, and Professor J. Y. 
Simpson, chairman of the club, has 
promised to communicate with the 
Governor of Samoa and see if the mis¬ 
take can be corrected. The club is 
holding a bazaar in the middle of next 
month, at which it hopes to call atten¬ 
tion to all these interesting activities, 
and to enlist the interest of all who love 
the name and work of R. L. S, 


MUSIC IS CHEAP 
TODAY 

Masterpieces Once a 
Fortnight 

A NEW PUBLICATION 

Music is rich in romantic stories of 
its masterpieces, or of the fate they met 
with. In some cases a peculiar ill-for¬ 
tune has dogged the early years of great 
composers whose music was in after 
years acclaimed by all who heard it. 

Take, for instance, the opera Carmen, 
a selection from which forms one of the 
chief attractions of Part 1 of Music 
Masterpieces, which' is now on sale. 
Bizet, its composer, spared no effort to 
write an opera he could be proud of. 
He followed up much inferior work with 
something he knew to be great. 

Flushed with achievement, his hopes 
were shattered by a barrier of criticism, 
and it is recorded that great singers 
refused to be associated with his work. 

Samson and Delilah 

Another opera which met with 
astonishing bad fortune was Samson and 
Delilah, by Saint-Sacns. One of the 
most beautiful pieces from this opera, 
Softly Awakes My Heart, is given in 
Part 1 of Music Masterpieces. 

For some amazing reason, when France 
heard that this talented composer was 
at work on an opera with a Bible idea 
in it, there was an immediate outcry, 



The house in which R. L.S. was born 


and the now famous work was at first 
refused a hearing. 

One day an offer to produce it came 
from Germany, but then came the 
Franco-German war. The war passed, 
and at last the opera was produced at 
Weimar by Franz Liszt, the great 
composer.' Though it was an immediate 
success, the composer waited ten years 
to have it produced in his own country. 

A New Idea 

It is a new idea to publish selections 
from these great works in a popular 
fortnightly form, and Music Master¬ 
pieces contains no less than five such 
pieces, each of which would cost two 
shillings-bought in the ordinary way. 
Yet the cost of Music Masterpieces is 
only is. 3d. a part, and the first part 
contains the Intermezzo from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana; Softly Awakes 
my Heart from Samson and Delilal>; 
a Selection of melodies from Carmen ; 
Love will find a Way, from the Maid of 
the Mountains, and Land of Mine from 
the Lady of the Rose. 

All newsagents, booksellers and rail¬ 
way bookstalls sell MusicMasterpieces, 
and it is expected to achieve great 
popularity. 


THINGS SAID 

CHEER AND LAUGHTER 

If We Could Discover the 
Animals Afresh 

THET QUIET THINGS ARE 
THE BIGGEST 

Cheery common-sense does more to 
benefit a patient than the whole British 
Pharmacopeia. Major Ian Hay Bcilh 

Laughter is often the right way to 
correct error, to unmask imposture, ami 
to bear the minor misadventures of life. 

Dean Inge 

Freedom of speech is rapidly passing 
away. Mr. Havelock Wilson 

Nature is what you arc whether you 
like it to be or not, 

A boy in a Council School 
I made signs before I could talk. 

A South London Sign-maker 
Those who would apply force to the 
affairs of a State like England are 100 
years behind the times. Mr. C. T. Cramp 
The whole truth and the whole road 
is never revealed to one generation. 

Air. Ramsay MacDonald 
Englishmen are paid more to do 
nothing than Germans are paid for ten 
hours of hard labour. 

An American newspaper 
For our opponents there will lie, if 
necessary, the cudgel and cold steel. 

Signor Mussolini 

There’s a wind on. the heath, brother- 
There is,also a wind on the top of a bus. 

Mr. Robert Lyrnl 

Light is like drink—the more you 
have the more you want. 

I.ady Frances Balfour 
The hurry of present-day life stimu¬ 
lates a man to act quickly rather than 
to think quickly. Mr. Angus Watson 
It is a popular fallacy that a dog is 
entitled to a first bite. 

Clerk to the Kingston Justices 
It is a pity we could not all come 
fresh some day to the animals among 
whom we live, discovering them as 
creatures of a strange new world, so 
that we could realise what wonderful 
beings they are. Manchester Guardian 
Ill-will, dislike, hate, whether the object 
of them he a person or a nation, are a 
perpetual discomfort; they come between 
us and all that is beautiful and happy. 

Lord Crev 

The quiet things in the world are the 
biggest. Northumberland Miners Secretary 
Charity is a bad thing. Help people to 
help themselves is the only sound prin¬ 
ciple ; money seldom does that. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 

We have heard a good deal about 
making the world safe for democracy : 
it is time we did something more to 
make democracy safe for the world. 

Dr. Crichton Miller 

Had it not been for France I should 
have been willing for all debts to 
America being wiped out. 

Senator Borah, U.S.A. 
Surely it is time that civilised nations 
devised some better way of catching 
thieves than the passport, this source of 
perpetual annoyance to good citizens. 

Sir Martin Conway 

These steel workmen are the shock 
troops of the building trade, an exces¬ 
sively gallant body ; their employers 
take off their hats to them. 

A Solicitor at an Inquest 
Why should a man only be allowed to 
drive a railway engine after long train¬ 
ing, whereas anybody can get a licence 
to drive a. car after a few lessons ?- 

Mr. St. John Frvhia 
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PRIZES OF WAR 
GO HOME AGAIN 

COURTESY AMONG 
NATIONS 

An Old Bell from the Tower 
of London 

ACTS THAT MAKE FOR 
GOODWILL 

There have lately been some interesting 
examples of international courtesy in 
returning treasures esteemed by those 
who had lost them. Another act of 
restitution has just taken place. 

During the Crimean War the British 
captured from Bomarsund, in the Aland 
Islands, which then belonged to Russia, 
five bells, which they carried away, and 
ever since these have been exhibited as 
war trophies in the Tower of London, 
where they were described as " from the 
fortress of Bomarsund.” 

The Bell and the Crown 

As a matter of fact, one of the largest 
of the-bells was taken from Skarfans 
Church, near Bomarsund, and the people 
of that parish have never ceased to 
mourn the loss of the bell which used 
to call them to worship. Efforts have 
been made from time to time to secure 
its return, but hitherto unsuccessfully. 
Now, however, in reply to a fresh 
request, the British Government has 
agreed to return the bell to the parish 
from which it was taken, and it is being 
given up to the Finnish authorities, to 
whom Bomarsund now belongs. 

Last year, by a similar act of courtesy, 
a golden crown captured in 1868 by 
British troops from a King of Abyssinia 
"was returned as a mark of the friendship 
which happily now exists between the 
two countries. 

A British Precedent 

Still more recently another kindly act 
of restitution was carried out by an 
English town. When the British troops 
under Wolfe captured Quebec they 
took from the gates of the city a shield 
bearing the French royal arms, and this 
was presented to Hastings by General 
Murray, a Hastings man. There, for a 
century and a half, the shield was kept 
in the town hall, but to the delight of 
Quebec it was recently returned to its 
original home, while a replica presented 
by Quebec takes its place at Hastings. 

These recent courtesies had a British 
precedent more than eighty years ago. 
In 1840, when France asked if she might 
have Napoleon’s remains for burial in 
Paris, the British Government willingly 
gave up the body of our arch-enemy, 
the man who had tried with all his 
might to destroy us as a nation. 

Sweetening International Life 

Another body given up was that 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, the great 
Swedish philosopher, who spent much 
of his life in London and died there in 
1772, being buried in the Swedish 
Clmrch'in St. George’s-in-the-East. In 
1908, at the request of the Swedish 
Government, the body vvas given up 
and removed to Stockholm. 

This example was followed by Switzer¬ 
land, which last year gave up the body 
of the great Polish novelist and patriot, 
Henrik Sienkiewicz, who had died at 
Vevey in exile. The body was carried 
to Warsaw for burial in St. John’s 
Cathedral there. 

It is pleasing to know that Denmark 
has taken her part in sweetening inter¬ 
national life by kindly acts of restitution, 
for she has lately returned .to. the 
Cathedral of Abo, Finland, a chalice and 
paten looted from there by Danish 
soldiers in 1509. Picture on page 12 


THE JACKDAWS OF WELLS 



The Cathedral front, with scaffolding for the workmen 



The men at work on one of the pinnacles 



In the centre two of the statues damaged by the jackdaws, and on the right and left 
statues as they appeared a quarter of a century ago 


Jackdaws have been working havoc among the sculptured figures on Wells Cathedral, which 
has more statues on its fagade than any other English cathedral. The birds have nested 
on and behind the statues, till many of these are in a dangerous condition, and repair work 
has had to be started to save them from total ruin. See page One 


A GREAT INDIAN 
RULER 

What He Did for His 
People 

REMARKABLE SPECTACLE 

An annual income of a million pounds 
a year must make a man one of the 
richest in the world. That is the income 
of the new Maharajah of Kashmir, 
according to those who should know. 

The old Maharajah has just died, and 
his funeral was a remarkable spectacle. 
A fortune in jewels decorated his funeral 
robes, his bier was draped with cloth of 
gold and ornamented with gold flags, 
and showers of rupees were thrown among 
the crowds as the procession passed to 
the funeral pyre of sandal-wood, where 
the body was burned according to the 
Hindu rites. 

Why Sir Pratap Singh was Popular 

Great wealth in the ruling classes 
exists in India side by side with the 
most desperate poverty among the 
people. But the dead Maharajah of 
Kashmir, Sir Pratap Singh, did wonders 
to improve the lot of his people. Before 
his day it was said of the Kashmiri that 
“ superstition has made him timid, 
tyranny has made him a liar, while 
physical disasters have made him selfish 
and pessimistic.” But Sir Pratap Singh 
set to work immediately on his suc¬ 
cession to the throne in 1885, with the 
help of Sir Walter Lawrence, to give 
security to the cultivator and to organise 
against famine, so that his people “grow 
every year in material prosperity and 
independence of character.” 

The bulk of the people are Mohaiii- 
medans, yet nowhere else in India is 
there so 'little quarrelling between the 
rival creeds, a fact due largely to the 
popularity of the ruling house. 

The Switzerland of India 

Kashmir is an exceedingly lovely 
country ; it is called the Switzerland of 
India, and would be much visited by 
tourists but for two things : the lack of 
railways', and the fact that it is at its 
best in the summer, when.the rest of 
India forbids travel owing to the heat. 
The railways will come, and indeed have 
begun to come. 

We must not forget to add that the 
iatc Maharajah was very fond of cricket, 
but kept an attendant by his side when 
he batted —to do the running / It is not 
recorded what happened when his side 
was fielding. Perhaps, in that case, he 
bowled all the time. 


CHARLES COTTET 
The Painter who Loved Brittany 

There has lately died in Paris at 62 a 
painter whom the world will remember 
because he loved Brittany. 

Charles Cottet was not born in 
Brittany, but in the middle of France, 
far away from the sea ; yet his heart was 
with the simple Breton fisherfolk and 
their wild coast, and when already 
famous he settled among them at the 
town of Camaret. 

He painted there seascapes and 
studies of peasant life, many of which are 
treasured in the Luxembourg in Paris, 
and have carried his fame far beyond 
the confines of his native France. 


A JOKE FROM PARIS 
Big Order for Russian Coal 

M. Krassin, the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris, is anxious to advertise the 
resources of his country. So he suggested 
to his Government that only Russian 
coal should be used to heat the Embassy. 

The Russian Government thought it 
an excellent idea, and sent a coal ship 
from Mariupol to Rouen, on the Seine, 
with 3961 tons of coal—all for the 
Embassy 1 Truly a brilliant stroke of 
Bolshevik genius. What did the Ambas¬ 
sador do with it all ? we wonder. 
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TIBET TURNS HER 
BACK ON THE WORLD 

Everest Men Refused 
a Pass 

ELECTRIC PLANT AT THE 
BOTTOM OF A RAVINE 

One sad result of tlie fall of the 
Tsarong Shape, the Cardinal Wolsey of 
Tibet as we called him ill the C.N. the 
other day, is that it is doubtful whether 
the attempt to climb Everest can be 
renewed at present. 

Everest is on the borderland between 
Tibet and Nepal, an independent State 
on the north-eastern frontier of India. 
Nepal is entirely unfriendly to the ex¬ 
plorers, as the people there believe there 
are gods in Everest; and so the friend¬ 
ship of Tibet is essential. 

The Tsarong Shape was deeply inter¬ 
ested in the expedition, and it was 
owing to his support, that the explorers 
were able to recruit among Tibetans for 
their porters,' and to pass through 
Tibetan territory in their ascent. Now 
the Tsarong Shape is gone, and the new 
Tibetan Government has informed the 
Government of India that the facilities 
will not be renewed. 

Back to the Simple Life 

We must hope that the hitch is .only 
temporary, but at present all the signs 
are that Tibet has definitely turned her 
face from all intercourse with the out¬ 
side world and all interest in Western 
civilisation. The electric plant that was 
on its way to Lhasa when the Tsarong 
Shape fell now lies at the bottom of a 
ravine in the Himalayas. 

Some months ago the C.N. told of 
the connecting-up of Lhasa with India 
by telegraph and the installation of the 
telephone in the Tibetan capital. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
the subscribers to this service have now 
been “ cut off " by way ot ensuring a 
return to the simple life. 


BEWARE OF TEA DUST 
Iron Filings in the Cup 

One of the cruel tricks sometimes 
practised on the poor is the putting of 
iron filings into tea to make it weigh 
more. Some were found, in tea taken 
from a stall in Hackney the other day. 

An inspector dipped a magnet into a 
bag of tea dust offered for sale to people 
who could not afford to buy proper tea. 
When he took it out he found fine pieces 
of metal hanging from it. When tea 
was made from this tea dust some of the 
filings were found in the cup, and a 
doctor said they would cause serious 
troubles if they were swallowed with 
the tea. 

Of course the stallkeeper was fined, 
though the magistrate was sure he acted 
in ignorance. The wholesaler from 
whom he bought the tea dust said that 
certain tea had “ iron things ” in it 
when imported, but they were removed 
by using a magnet. In this case an 
assistant had failed or forgotten to do this. 


AN OLD LADY’S WAY 
Now it Can be Told 

An old lady of 75, wife of a gardener at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, has just died. 
There had been hardly any furniture 
in her house since the war, and now she 
is dead she will not mind the reason 
being told. 

She saw people all round her facing 
the sacrifices the war imposed. She and 
her husband were too old to help with 
their hands, and they had no children, 
bilt she wanted to do her bit. 

So, one by one, she sold her household 
possessions * till the home was nearly 
bare, and gave the money she got for 
them to war relief work. 1 f God loves a 
cheerful giver we may be sure He loves 
Amelia Howard; 


HORSE SENSE 

A Hero Waiting for a 
Medal 

HOW A DUMB CREATURE 
SAVED ITS MISTRESS 

There is a horse in Hampshire which 
ought to wear the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal for saving life. 

Its mistress. Miss Musselwhite, was 
driving past Mopley Lake and the horse 
stopped to drink at the water’s edge. 
The bank was steep, the foothold riot too 
secure, and quite unexpectedly horse, 
vehicle, and lady were plunged into the 
lake. The horse had slipped, the four- 
wheeled chaise upset, and Miss Mussel- 
white was flung into deep water. 

She struggled, though with increasing 
feebleness, for she could not swim. Before 
she sank a second time, as the waters 
began to weigh her clothes down, she 
saw the horse furiously trying to kick 
itself free of the chaise. Then, while con¬ 
sciousness was failing her, and she was 



Miss Musselwhite and the horse which saved 


her from drowning 

almost choking, she found the horse 
swimming out towards her! She 
clutched with desperate hand at the reins 
and mane, and the next thing she. knew 
was that she had staggered ashore 
through the shallow water and sunk 
down in safety, while the horse which had 
brought her there stood gently nuzzling 
its head against her shoulder ! 

Horses have saved the lives of their 
riders before this, and there are be- 
medalled horses in the Army, but this 
is the only horse we ever heard of which, 
when led to the water, deliberately 
saved its owner from drowning in it. 

A PIONEER OF THE 
SAHARA 
End of a Fine Life 

Colonel Monteil, who has just died in 
Paris at a great age, was one of that 
little band of men who, out of sight of the 
rest of the world, were busy making 
light the dark places of Africa in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

Like many adventurous Englishmen, 
this Frenchman was one who served his 
country at the outposts, and his will 
be one of the names inscribed in the 
annals of the new French Empire in 
North Africa. 

Nearly forty years ago lie travelled 
to Lake Chad along the Niger when 
such a journey was fraught with every 
kind of peril, but, having got so far, he 
ventured on a far more dangerous 
journey.. Between him and Tripoli lay 
the desert of the Sahara. He sought the 
aid of Arabs who knew the old caravan 
■route, and by good fortune allied to 
great courage he crossed the desert with 
them, the first white man to go that way. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Man-eating sharks have lately been 
killed off the English coast. 


Switzerland has signed a treaty of 
arbitration with Greece and a treaty of 
friendship with Turkey. 

One of the schoolboys taken to Wem¬ 
bley by the Mayor of Camberwell’s 
Fund won the £100 prize. 

Italy’s First Tube Railway 

The first tube railway in Italy is now 
running; it goes across Naples to 
Pozzuoli, seven miles to the west. 

The Candle Plant 

A plant shown at the Horticultural 
Show in London the other day could be 
lighted like a candle. 

Like Father, Like Son 

Mr. Eric Bertram Hibbert, whose 
father was the first mayor of Mansfield, 
in 1891, is to be the mayor next year. 

A Disgrace to Cieethorpes Visitors 

Over 330 basketfuls of broken glass 
were collected on the beach at Ciee¬ 
thorpes recently. * 

A Giant Shark 

A shark over 28 feet long, weighing 
nearly four tons, has been caught near 
Iceland and landed at Cuxhaven. 

A Dog Rescue 

Climbing down a rope ladder at mid¬ 
night, a Buckinghamshire man rescued 
a foxhound which had fallen into a well. 

Canada’s Great Exhibition 

Nearly a million and a half people 
visited the Canadian National Ex¬ 
hibition at Toronto in two weeks. 

A Congregation to the Rescue 

At a farm fire near Barmouth the con¬ 
gregation of a church close by fought 
the flames, and rescued a calf, some 
poultry, and some pigs. 

Southey’s Qrandson 

-A grandson of Robert Southey, who 
was Poet Laureate at the time of 
Waterloo, is in tlie workhouse infirmary 
at Swansea. 

British Films for Australia 

A law has been made in Victoria, 
Australia, making it compulsory to 
show at least a thousand feet of British 
films at every kinema performance. 

A Plane Towed 100 Miles 

Crippled in the Irish Sea, a naval 
hydroplane was towed over a hundred 
miles to the nearest port. After refit¬ 
ting she resumed service. 

House of Parliament Burned Down 

The burning down of the Japanese 
House of Commons is believed to have 
been due to the carelessness of workmen 
repairing the other House. 

New York’s New Bells 

The new carillon of 33 bells, made at 
Croydon and just rung for the first time 
in New York, played “ Abide with Me ” 
while a great crowd listened over a 
radius of two miles. 

Home, Sweet Home 

At an inquiry into the proposal for 
abolishing a Limehouse slum one of the 
tenants, opposing the scheme, was 
asked what his house was like. “ It is 
a palace, sir,” he said. 

A Chance for the Boy Scouts 

A correspondent makes the excellent 
suggestion tliat the Boy Scouts should 
be called in to save the work of the 
Midland Afforesting Association from 
destruction in the Black Country. 

A New Gas 

A cheap new gas, non-poisonous, has 
been invented which, it is claimed, 
gives twice as much light and heat as 
coal-gas. It is made from oil waste by 
a process invented by Dr. O. U. Bean. 

Death from a Thorn 

A 17-year-old youth has lately diod 
from the effects of a scratch from a 
blackberry thorn on the eyelid. At 
the inquest the coroner urged the im¬ 
portance of giving instant attention to 
all scratches. 

A Day Saved 

The Mauretania, starting a few hours 
earlier from New York and following a 
more northerly course, now reaches 
Plymouth on Monday morning instead 
of Tuesday, and mails will be delivered 
nearly 23 hours earlier. 


ONLY WOMAN RULER 
IN INDIA 

Veiled Visitor to England 

HER SON AND HER THRONE 

• 

How many people know that there is 
a woman on the throne of a native 
Indian State, that another woman ruled 
there before her, and yet another woman 
before that ? 

For three generations the ruler of 
Bhopal has been a woman, but tlie next 
ruler will be a man. It is about this next 
ruler that the present Begum has paid 
her second visit to England. Her two 
elder sons have died, each leaving two 
sons of his own, but it is her third son, 
and not her eldest son’s son, the Begum 
wants to succeed her, and she has come 
to see if this can be arranged. 

The Begum’s Son 

The Governor-General of India has 
to decide m the first instance, but the 
Begum has the right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State in London, and she 
has come to be ready if the decision in 
India goes against her. She pleads both 
Mohammedan law and local custom in 
favour of her son, and certainly there is 
no rule in India giving the succession, as 
in Europe, to the eldest son of the eldest 
son when the eldest son is dead. 

The Begum has been a striking figure 
in London, veiled and guarded so that 
her face is not to be seen. She has been 
a good ruler at home. Since 1923 she 
has totally forbidden the liquor traffic 
in Bhopal. She is an ardent Mohamme¬ 
dan, and alcohol is forbidden to the 
followers of the prophet. She has suc¬ 
ceeded better . than the Americans in 
getting the Prohibition law - obeyed, 
with the result that there has been a 
marked improvement in the condition of 
her people. Picture on page 12 


THE MAN WHO DOES 
BRAVE THINGS 
Amundsen Tells the World 
His Story 

All the world remembers the suspense 
with which we waited when Captain 
Amundsen, who had set out for the Pole, 
was overdue and not heard of. Then, 
after a time of waiting, we rejoiced to 
hear of his safe return, and of the narrow 
gates of- safety through which he had 
flown back. 

A thrilling story it was in cold print, 
but liow different it sounded when 
Captain Amundsen in the flesh, brown 
and tall and simple of speech, told tlie 
story at the Central Hall in Westminster 
fhe other day ! By his side was Captain 
E. R. G. Evans, who was with Scott, 
and who picked up Sir Edgeworth 
David and Sir Douglas Mawson when 
death was near to them on the Great 
Ice Barrier. The platform on which 
both these heroes stood seemed to fade 
away as Captain Amundsen spoke, and 
to give place to a vision of the polar sea, 
with its grip of ice, its ever-present peril, 
its menace, and its rewards. 

The explorer spoke of the departure of 
the two planes for the Pole, when some¬ 
body jokingly wished them good-bye with 
the words, “ See you again tomorrow 
night.” He told of their frantic struggles 
for three weeks to release his own plane 
from the crushing grip of the ice floes. 
His voice had a thrill of recollection 
which he could not keep out of iti with 
all his self-command, when he recounted 
how the plane at- last leaped up to bear 
them back to safety. But his real 
enthusiasm was kept for not what was 
past, but for what he hoped to do when 
again he sets forth for the Pole in his 
new Italian airship. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE GREAT MAP OF AMERICA 
For 50 nears surveqors have been preparinq 
a qreal map of U.S-A^bowmq everq natural 
feature of the country. Less than half is 
completed and the work ia now to be speeded 
up. With canqons.mountains,and deserts the 
work is verq arduous .. 

Equator 

Within this belt the Sun is 
overhead at noon this week 

(ivlrwlf«' TO 

PERU’S GROWING SUGAR INDUSTRY 
Suoar-qrowinq Is beinq rapid 1 4 developed in Peru, where 
130,000,000 is invested in the industry Liqbt railway cross 
the plantations in alt directions and manufactories have their 
own railways to the coastal ports 



PA C/F/C 


GENERAL SMUTS AS A LIFE-SAVER ipg 
General Smuts, motorinq near Vrqheid, found an 
nx-warmn hlor.kmo the road and tho driver 

mbankmenr. Takinq off his 
elp or a number of natives 
e man,who was in danqer ot 


/ TASMANIA 


pinned aqaint 
coat he weqt 
ind 


and released tii 
beinq killed 


THE RABBIT PEST 
It is now Found that rabbits not 
; onlqeat the farmer’s crops.but bq 
:• consuming weeds carru the seeds and spread 
these in fresh areas This is an added reason . 
for fiqhtinq the rabbit 



VOICES OF THE ARCTIC 
NIGHT 

Civilisation Marching North 

, Man no longer need live a lonely life 
in tlie Arctic. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s steamer 
Distributor, which plies between Fort 
Smith, on the Slave River, to where the 
great Mackenzie River joins the Arctic 
Ocean, is now equipped with a complete 
wireless installation, and is the first 
link in the wireless chain that is bring¬ 
ing tlie Far North of Canada into touch 
with civilisation. What wireless means 
to the Arctic has scarcely been realised. 

The Distributor has been able to give 
most useful help to travellers. She has 
been able to tell steamers whether there 
is sufficient water' for them in the 
Mackenzie River, and to tell trappers 
how and where to send their furs ; and 
the Barren Lands are full of activity as 
a result. 

Broadcast reception is immensely 
popular everywhere in the Far North, 
especially 7 during the long autumn and 
winter nights.' 

IOWA FORBIDS THE 
BANNS 

What Will Tennessee Say ? 

One of the States of America having 
just declared against evolution, another, 
the State of Iowa, has just taken a step 
to which none but evolutionists would 
agree. It has passed and put into 
operation a Eugenics Law which takes 
the first step towards deciding what 
kind of children shall be born to carry 
on the race. 

The Iowa Eugenics Law has not got 
very far yet, but the State draws up a 
list of all those people over the age of 
fourteen who have been in ^institutions 
for the insane or feeble-minded. Those 
who are on this list are declared to be 
unfit to marry, and the clerks are for¬ 
bidden to issue licences to them. 


THE LAST OF HER HOUSE 
A Samoan Princess Dies at 
Honolulu 

There lias just died, in a quiet suburb 
of Honolulu, the Princess Siupolo Tui- 
manua, only daughter ot the late King 
Tnimanua of the Samoan Islands. 

The Samoan Islands. were divided 
between Germany and the United 
States in 1900, but. it was not by exile 
that the princess died, two thousand 
miles from her home. Her father con¬ 
tinued to rule the fragment of his former 
kingdom, known as the Manua group of 
islands, under an American Governor, 
and when he died, the Governor and 
his wife adopted her as their daughter. 

From their house she married Mr, 
A. H. Ross, a chief petty officer in the 
American. Navy, and it was when he 
was ordered to Hawaii, of which 
Honolulu is the capital, tliat she made 
the journey overseas with her husband 
and four children. There are many 
Samoans in Hawaii, and the home of 
Mrs. Ross was a happy centre for them 
in which to renew old friendships and 
old memories. 


LONG AND SHORT 
Lord Mayor’s Two Speeches 

The Lord Mayor of London announced 
the other night at a banquet that he had 
deliberated whether to make his long 
or his short speech, and had decided 
to give both. We have decided to do 
the same. 

His short speech was : " I thank you 
very much ” ; and his long speech was : 
“ I thank you very much for the honour 
you have paid me in drinking my health.” 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bizet ........ Be-zay 

Luini . . . . . . - . Loo-e-ne 
Mascagni . . . Malis-kahn-ye 

Pozzuoli.Pot-soo-o-le 

Szechuan .... Say-choo-ahn 
Weimar ....... Vl-mar 


THE WAY ALEXANDER 
WENT 

Trains Through the Khyber 

For two thousand years the Khyber 
Pass, between India and Afghanistan, 
was the path of successive conquerors 
Eastward and Westward, from the 
times of Alexander onward. Even since 
British rule in India it has had its grim 
history of which sad memories remain in 
many a British home. 

Now there is a railway through it! 
Only 26 miles long, it has taken five 
years to build, and has cost a million 
and three quarters. The railway is a 
part of the new frontier policy of helping 
and civilising, but not ruling, the wild 
mountain tribes. The pass is 3373 feet 
at its highest point, but the line starts at 
nearly half that height at the frontier 
station of Jamrud. The terminus at 
Landi Khana is only a thousand feet 
lower than Landi Kotal, at the top. 

Innumerable corkscrews and zigzags, 
tunnels and viaducts, make it one of the 
most thrilling railway rides in the world, 
frowned on by cliffs a thousand or two 
thousand feet above. See World Map, 

LIQUID SILVER 
A Tank to Beat the Burglar 

A new Kodak factory for making 
kinema films, now being completed at 
Harrow, will be like a combined cotton 
mill and mint. 

Lorries will bring in great quantities 
of cotton, which is the basis of the films 
themselves, and silver bullion will 
arrive under a strict guard for use in 
covering the films. 

A very ingenious plan is being 
adopted to protect the silver, for it will 
be kept in liquid form in a solution of 
nitric acid, so that burglars would have 
to be equipped with a.powerful pumping 
plant and acid-resisting storage tanks 
to be able to take it away. 


RIDICULOUS QUARREL 
The Hot and Cold Pipes 
£200 A WEEK WASTED 

A London workhouse has remained 
half-built for something like six months, 
and the ratepayers are losing £200 a 
week, because of a quarrel between two 
trade unions. 

The contractor for the plumbing work- 
on tlie building has sublet the work on 
the liot-water system to another firm, 
and tlie two contractors happen to 
employ men in two different unions, the 
United Operative Plumbers and Domes¬ 
tic Engineers Association, and the Union 
of Heating Engineers. 

The hot-water system is to be made of 
iron piping, but the United Plumbers 
say that “ iron pipes are cold water 
pipes,” and must therefore be fixed by 
them, and not by the Heating Engineers, 
even though they are to carry hot water 
and not cold ! Neither side will give 
way, and so the whole building is held 
up indefinitely. 

It is curious that similar quarrels dis¬ 
turbed the harmony of fourteenth- 
century London through the overlapping 
of the Trade Guilds of that day. The 
saddlers as well as the girdlers made 
girdles. The girdlers had a rule that 
neither lead, pewter, nor tin might be 
used for ornamenting girdles. The 
saddlers objected and Parliament had to 
decide between them. 

The cordwainers and tne cobblers 
quarrelled as to whether old shoes might 
be mended with new leather. The 
saddlers quarrelled with the joiners, 
painters, and metal workers whom they 
employed on subsidiary work on their 
saddles, as to whether the} 7 might work 
for anyone else besides saddlers. The city 
company records contain other instances. 
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The British Labour Party has declared 
against the Communists by ten.to one. 

‘‘There has been a great victory 
* for sound good sense in 
this much-tried country. The 
sound sense of our working people 
has had a battle with the wild 
men, and the steady men have 
won. The men who believe that 
the path of peace is the path by 
which the world must advance 
are prepared to fight to keep that 
pathway open. 

Of course the people who be¬ 
lieve that war is the only way to 
get what men want will fight by 
any means with anybody. They 
are out to make strife, to organise 
violence, and to snatch some ad¬ 
vantage from confusion, though 
nobody has ever shown how any 
good can come in that way. 

It was time that something 
was done to stem the tide of wild 
nonsense up and down the coun¬ 
try. The lovers of reason and 
peace by agreement among men 
of goodwill had hesitated too long 
to play their part. They had 
allowed it to appear that noise, 
bluster, and violence were giving 
a lead to Labour, and that only 
a few of the more stalwart be¬ 
lievers in peaceful evolution were 
standing up against these things. 
Now that is changed. We see 
that when a real test is made of 
the spirit and aims of our hard¬ 
working people the mass of them 
are men of goodwill, believers 
in a peaceful advance to a pros¬ 
perity in which all will share. 

The responsible leaders of the 
Labour Party have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the men who 
prate of revolution. They stand 
for democracy and not for what 
our wild men call Communism. 

It cannot be too often repeated 
that Communism is not democ¬ 
racy. The original Communist 
theory was that all the people 
should own property in common - 
and none have property of their 
own. That was the idea of the 
early Christians, and some 
churches practised it in Paul’s 
time. But modern Commun¬ 
ism, which takes its lead from 
the Bolsheviks of Russia, has 
nothing in common with Chris¬ 
tianity. It is not politics ; it is 
chaos. It is based on force, and 
would set up a dictatorship to 
compel the rest of the nation to 
do as the Communists require. 

All the world now knows that 
our people stand for democracy. 
They believe in changing things 
not by force but by persuasion. 
Like the Conservative and Lib¬ 
eral Parties, the Labour Party 
■seeks to work through Parlia¬ 
ment, and is content to wait for 
a reform till it has converted the 
country to a desire for it. That 
is the basis of the wonderful 
stability of British institutions. 
It is the British idea, and it is a 
seed suited for British soil. 


The Zeppelin Man 

/\ few English people have lately met 
a Zeppelin man. Could they 
have met him ten years ago they 
would probably have tom him to 
pieces, as he would have blown them 
to pieces ; as it is they liked him and 
talked with him and left him with a 
smile. This is the story as it reaches us. 

In one of the towns in the Ruhr not many 
days ago a party of English people boarded 
a tram. When the conductor came to 
take their fares he saw they were English, 
and asked from which part of England the 
party came. Birmingham, he was told. 

“ Oh, yes, Birmingham,” he said quickly. 

“ 1 flew near Birmingham during the war in 
a Zeppelin, dropping bombs.’’ 

Then he told them that collecting fares 
had been his work before the war, and that 
he came back to it when the war was over. 
It was good enough for him, and he was 
glad, very glad, to get back, to it again. 
When the party left they exchanged a 
smiling farewell with the old bomb-thrower. 

What madness is it that seizes men, 
turning tram-conductors into bomb- 
throwers, driving them to seek to’kill 
the friends they arc going to smile 
upon tomorrow ? 

© • 

The Uninvited Guest 

There is a suggestion that cats should be 
taxed, and Edinburgh is considering whether 
they should be licensed. 

He’s a rogue, for honest folk 
Don’t break in, and in he broke, 
Through the window lightly leapt, 

Up the staircase softly crept, 

When the startled owner stirred, 
Rubbed against his shin and purred ! 

No one wants him—and he stays, 

None can make him go his ways.- 
We could fight a tiger or 
Scaly python, tusky boar, 

But the kitten beats us all, 

Just by being weak and small. 

© 

Very Gold 

Y^hat is the best thing to do with 
a gold sovereign ? Some hide 
it away, like a talent in a napkin, till 
the day when the sovereign shall come 
to its own again, but somebody un¬ 
known has just found a place to put 
sovereigns where neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt nor thieves break 
through and steal. She put 56 of them, 
with one half-sovereign, into a brown 
paper parcel, and gave them away. 

The brown-paper parcel was sent to. 
the Shaftesbury Society. It was not 
registered, so that the sender must 
have been a simple woman, and this is 
further shown by the address she wrote 
on the parcel, to “ Mr. John Kirk 
House.” But her simplicity was the 
essence of goodness, for there was 
among the sovereigns an unsigned 
message as rare as the gold. 

Please to accept this towards the good 
of'the children. God’s blessing rest on 
your labours. 

We wish the Shaftesbury Society 
a million friends. It deserves them. 
But it will never get a better friend 
than this rare lady with her sovereigns. 


Napoleon’s Little World 

Jt seems worth while to tell this 
story in Trafalgar week. 

A Marshal in France stood with 
the Duke of Wellington looking at 
Canova’s statue of Napoleon, who is 
shown holding a globe in his hand. 
The Marshal, turning to the Duke, 
observed that it struck him as strange 
that a sculptor who understood pro¬ 
portion so well should have made the 
globe of the world so small. “Ah (said 
Wellington) England was not in it.” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

America has more telephones than any 
other country. We notice that it 
has also more nervous breakdowns. 

3 

soi-iNl is said to talk to himself, 

. but we understand lie is simply 
addressing his Cabinet. 

□ 

We understand that the motorist 
who drove 540 miles in a day was 
looking for a place to park his car. 
a 

The hoppers have not done so well as 
last year. Leap Year is their time, 
a . 

Jt took three surgeons to get a needle 
out of a girl’s hand. It would take 
more than three to get a needle into 

some girls’ 
hands. 

0 

Army men 
are said 
to be the 
salt of the Earth. 
Then how can they 
be mustered ? 

0 

'J'he Southern Rail¬ 
way is improv¬ 
ing its stations. We 
wisliitwould improve 
its trains. 

0 

5omebody predicts 
that the Yellow 
Peril will end on the 
day the first Chinese goes to work in 
his Ford. But surely it will be just 
beginning ! 

a 

A correspondent asks: Is the race 
growing uglier ? That should be 
plain on the face of it. 

B 

'J'iie old Victorian cannot, we are told, 
change his spots. But lie can still 
spot his change. 

0 

(Jricket js over. But it is chirping 
on the hobs. 

a 

Jx forty years the Californians have 
had eight hundred earthquakes. 
They can’t get one that suits them. 

© 

The New Battlefields 

TpiE old battlefields fill far too much 
space in the history books. 
The new ones fill far too much space 
in the newspapers. 

At Agincourt fifteen hundred Eng¬ 
lishmen w ere killed; at Flodden 
Field a thousand Englishmen lay dead. 
But in the last twelve months four 
thousand people have been killed in 
our roads and streets. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If a yawning 
chasm has sleep¬ 
ing sickness 


October 17 , 1925 


The Lady of the Island 

By Our Country Girl 

Jn the West Country there is a 

down from whose summit you 
look upon the wide mouth of a 
harbour. It is almost an inland sea, 
fringed with heath and dotted With 
little islands. 

Once upon a time two wedded 
lovers came to this place. Its beauty 
and peace seemed to them like 
Eden; they suddenly grew sick of 
the rich world, and desired to live 
here, as happy and lonely as Adam 
and Eve. Luckily, one of the islands 
was for sale, and the lovers were 
wealthy. They bought it and built 
a beautiful small house. There was 
much coming and going with furniture 
and tools, gear and plants. 

A Trag’c Accident 

At last all was ready. The lovers left 
London for the last time, with their 
trunks full cf country clothes, their 
favourite books and music. 

There was an accident on the road. 
The man was killed. The unhappy 
woman escaped. 

As soon as the funeral was over 
she broke away from her relatives and 
friends, and came to the island, alone. 
It is long ago,' and she still lives there. 
She has some animals for her com¬ 
panions. When the work of house 
and garden is done, she sits down at 
her piano and plays the music of Bach. 
The Lonely Heart 

Very few people know the secret 
of the island. Those who do are 
divided into two camps. Some say 
that this passionate, sorrow is as 
beautiful as any story of faithfulness 
in romance, and that it ennobles 
humanity. But some say that the 
hermit of the island would have done 
better to give her life to comforting 
the troubles of others. There arc 
hungry children and friendless women 
in England. The rhyme says : 

Seldom can the heart be lonely - 
If it seek a lonelier still, 

Self-forgetting, seeking only . 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 

Tliink'what we will, We cannot look 
unmoved on that island-dotted Water 
when the skies are grey and the wind 
is complaining, and lights twinkle 
in the little town ; nor, as we turn 
back to our own fireside, can we 
easily forget the woman sitting alone 
with her music and her grief. 

© 

Nelson’s Prayer Before Trafalgar 

May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my Country, and for the 
benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory; and may no 
misconduct tarnish it; and may 
humanity after victory be the pre¬ 
dominant feature in the British Fleet. 

For myself, individually, I commit' 
my life to Him who made me, and may 
His blessing light upon my endeavours 
for serving my Country faithfully. 
To Him 1 resign myself and the just 
cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen. 
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THE MAN WHO DID 
THE RIGHT THING 

LORD GREY’S STORY 
OF 1914 

The Night When the Lamps 
Went Out all Over Europe 

A FAMOUS STORY NOBLY TOLD 

On the niglit of the third of August 
eleven troubled years ago an English 
gentleman stood at a window , over¬ 
looking St. James’s Park and watched 
the lights go out one by one among the 
trees. “The lamps are going out all 
over Europe,” he was heard to say ; 

" we shall not see them re-lit in our time.” 

The man was Sir Edward Grey, the 
Foreign Minister, who in the years that 
he had been the guardian for England 
of her interests abroad, had seen 
gathering all the forces of enmity and 
hatred and distrust that throw men and 
nations into war, and now in spite of all 
his strivings had seen defeated at last 
his hopes for peace. 

The Truth Must be Told 

It is the story of those tragic days, 
the years that came before and those 
that followed after, which he has just 
striven to tell in the great book he has 
just published through Hodder & 
Stoughton. He places himself before 
the court of history, which will judge 
of the rights and wrongs of the greatest 
tragedy that ever befell civilisation, 
not as an advocate to plead the cause 
of one side or another, but as a witness 
who wishes simply to tell the truth as 
it seems to him. 

Well he knows that truth needs a 
listener as well as a teller. The war, 
he says, has stirred passion and aroused 
hatred, many of the War Generation 
have formed opinions that nothing will 
modify, and are dominated by sym¬ 
pathies or prejudices that have become 
part of their lives. But there is a new 
generation growing up, to whom the 
truth must be told. 

A Plain English Gentleman 

To tell such a truth as that is a noble 
but difficult task, for though Lord Grey 
(as he now is) was for so many critical 
years at the centre of affairs, he humbly 
admits that his account cannot there¬ 
fore be necessarily accepted as authori¬ 
tative and complete. 

Yet there is something in Lord Grey’s 
way of telling it that carries conviction. 
Here is the man himself as his words 
unconsciously reveal him. Here is no 
hardened politician, no ambitious states¬ 
man, but a plain English gentleman, 
fond of his country home, a great lover 
of birds, an angler who would be con¬ 
tent to spend serene days fishing in his j 
stream, a walker who knows every mile j 
of the New Forest, a man to whom the ' 
squirrels will come through his window. 
It is no more than the sense of doing his I 
duty in his station of life that sends him 
into Parliament. It is a matchless I 
integrity of character which places him, 
in the end, at the Foreign Office, with all 
the tremendous responsibilities of judg¬ 
ment and decision which it entailed. 

The Dark Days of 1914 

How did he meet the grave responsi¬ 
bility of those times ? That also is plain 
from the story he tells. He makes no 
claim of always having done the best 
that was possible. Abraham Lincoln 
once said that he did not claim ever to 
have moulded circumstances; circum¬ 
stances moulded him. Lord Grey, as he 
recalls the swift hastening down the 
precipice of the Great War, does not 
shrink from allowing us to wonder 
whether he might, with stronger hands, 
have thrust back the monster. He lets 
us see the difficulty of a Cabinet in 
which those who were ardent for peace 
were divided. And, again, when the 
war was two years old, and there was a 
hope that America might intervene 
between the half-exhausted combatants, 
he lets us see how the good moment 


Magic of long ago 


nVscovERiES of recent years, in caves 
and rock shelters in the South of 
France and elsewhere, have revealed a 
marvellous story of the artistic powers 
of the Stone Age races who lived about 
30,000 years ago. 

These people, with a few primitive 
colours, painted pictures of animals on 
the walls of their caverns, and the 
accuracy and skill of these drawings 
show that those who did them were real 
artists. It is a remarkable fact that the 
artistic talent should have made itself 
manifest at such an early period, and it 
may be" supposed that some of these 
drawings were done simply for the 
pleasure they gave the draughtsman. 

But a large proportion of the animal 
pictures are hidden away in dark parts 
of the cave, and it would seem that 


there must have been some peculiar 
reason for this. It has now been 
suggested that these ancient people 
indulged in what is known as sympa¬ 
thetic magic, the idea of which is that if 
3-ou are going out hunting bison, for 
example,, you must first draw a picture 
of this animal somewhere and, having 
drawn a scene of a spear-head sticking 
into a vital part of the creature, you go 
forth . convinced that you will be 
successful. Possibly there were medi¬ 
cine men, or priests, in these early times 
whose business it was to retire to the 
cave to perform certain rites with a view 
to ensuring the success of the hunters. 

In some caves actual clay models of 
animals have been found, with spear- 
marks on them, and these, no doubt, 
had a magical meaning. 


IN UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 



Captain Wilkins carrying a wallaby into 
camp. Nine species of wallaby were collected 


Captain Wilkins and a native attendant 
setting out for a 60-rriile tramp 


A Sunday distribution of sweets at Midhurst Mission Station, Crocodile Island 


These pictures are by members of the Wilkins Expedition to Northern Australia, who went 
in search of rare mammals for the British Museum, and met cannibal tribes 


passed, because neither lie nor anyone 
was strong enough to say "it in the face 
of the distrust of motives which tire 
peacemaker would have roused. But 
for mistrust the .war might have ended 
in 1916, and millions of men and 
thousands of millions of money might 
•have been saved. 

Yet, when these admissions are made, 
there is one thing even clearer, which is 
that this plain English gentleman 
always strove to do the right thing, to 
follow the path of fair dealing, and to 
choose none that could lay his country 
open to the suspicion that she had acted 
for any selfish gain. Where the effort 
failed it was because; in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust, no nation 
trusted its neighbour. It was so before 
the war. Lord Grey had found that 
if he could get the men of different 


nations to sit round a table and reason 
their differences out there would be no 
war. If men would only be reasonable ! 
But war swept away reason. 

He tells the story of the failure of 
reason and seems to give a sigh almost 
of despair. It is a melancholy task for 
him. Which of us, looking out into the 
future, can see it clearly ? Lord Grey, 
as he sat writing this book and looking 
into the coming years, could, barely see 
the words he wrote. It is a pathetic 
reminder of the debt we owe our public 
men, for Lord Grey has done what 
Milton did : he has given his sight in 
the service of his country. 

No man has served us better than he ; 
no man deserves to be more kindly 
thought of by the friends of peace, by 
the friends of our country, or by every 
lover of mankind. 


OCTOBER 21 

WHAT' HAPPENED ON IT 
LONG AGO 

Two Letters with a Piece of 
Immortal News 

OUR DEAR ADMIRAL NELSON 
IS DEAD 

Many people at home and abroad 
will be thinking of Nelson and Trafalgar 
this week, and not only of the great 
hero but of the thousands he led on that 
great darn 

\Ye have come across a little personal 
story of the Trafalgar fleet. It shows us 
Nelson and Hardy walking side by side on 
the quarterdeck of the Yictory ; Colling- 
wood on the poop of the Royal Sove¬ 
reign wearing his best silk stockings be¬ 
cause it would be easier for the surgeons 
if he was shot in the legs ; one of his 
officers saying irritably to another " Do 
let me alone ! I’ve always fought in a 
big cocked hat even if it is a target ” ; 
we leave these and think of what that 
day was to men below decks. 

After the day’s engagement two letters 
were written home that have come down 
to us. One was from Admiral Colling- 
wood, who carried on the battle after 
Nelson had gone ; and the other was 
from a common seaman. 

A Friend Passes On 

This is what Collingwood wrote : 

I have not only to lament, in common with 
the British Navy and the British Nation, in 
the fall of the Commander-in-Chief, the loss 
of a hero whose name will be immortal, and 
his memory ever dear to Iris country; but 
my heart is rent with the most poignant grief 
for the death of a friend to whom, by many 
years of intimacy, and a perfect knowledge of 
the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas 
superior to the common race of men, 1 was 
bound by the strongest ties of affection—a 
grief to which even the glorious occasion in 
which lie fell does not bring the consolation 
which perhaps it ought. 

His Lordship received a musket-ball in his 
left breast, about the middle of the action, and 
sent an officer to me with his last farewell. 

An Admiral’s Tears 

This is what a lad from the North 
Country wrote home : 

Honoured Father, This comes to tell you 
I am alive and hearty except three fingers. 

When the game began I wished myself at 
Warnborough with my plough again, but 
when they had given us one duster and I found 
myself snug and tight I set to in good earnest 
and thought no more about being killed than 
if I were at-Murrell Green Fair, and I was 
presently as busy and black as a collier. How 
my fingers got knocked overboard I don’t 
know, but off they, are, and 1 never missed 
them till I wanted them. You see by my 
writing it was my left hand, so I can write to 
you and fight for my king yet. 

We have taken a rare parcel of ships, but 
the wind is so rough we cannot bring them 
home, so we are busy sinking them. 

Our dear Admiral Nelson is killed. So we 
have paid pretty sharply for licking ’em. I. 
never set eyes on him, for which I am both 
sorry and glad, for all the men in our ship 
who have seen him have done nothing but 
cry ever since. Chaps that fought like the 
fiend sit down and cry like a wench. 

1 am still in the Royal Sovereign, but the 
Admiral has left her, for she is like a liorSe 
without a bridle; so he is in a frigate that lie 
may be here and there, for he’s as bold as a 
lion, for all he can cry. I saw his tears with 
my own eyes when the boat was hailed and 
said my lord was dead. Sam 

Hundreds of men like tliis brave 
Northumberland lad were presently 
scattered about tlie country, telling the 
tale of the day’s battle. In their turn 
they grew old and died, and Trafalgar- 
became a memory in hundreds of house¬ 
holds because grandfather fought in it. 

Tlieir descendants are alive today 
and must feel immense pride to think that 
in their blood is still that something which 
conquered then and will conquer yet. 
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East and West in Canada 

TWO BIG SCHEMES BEFORE THE DOMINION 

'Saving a Thousand Miles in the 
Journey from the Great Wheatfields 

A QUESTION FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT NOW BEING ELECTED 

Canada is in the throes of a General Election. Some of the most 
difficult questions in Dominion politics arise from the clash of interests 
between East and West. . 

Manufacturing and shipping ate great interests of the East; grain¬ 
growing is the chief interest of the West. The East wants to keep 
out foreign manufactures by tariffs ;• the West wants to let them in, 
and so keep down the cost of living. The West wants to send out its 
wheat by the nearest waterway ; the East wants it to come by its 
railways and its ports, which means a thousand miles more rail travel 
than the West thinks necessary. 

What is the Dominion Government to do between them ? The new 
Parliament will have to decide. We give the facts of these two schemes. 


8 

FUMES IN THE AIR 

A Defence of the 
Gas-Stove 

PENALTY OF LIVING IN TOWNS 

By a Friend of Gas 

Every day and in every way factory 
furnaces and household grates, gas- 
stoves and motor-cars, are pouring 
gases and sometimes solids into the air 
with which we fill our lungs. 

We recently pointed out that the gas- 
stove, though it does not give off coal- 
dust or sulphur, contributes gases which, 
if present in certain quantities, might 
injure health. 

We gave publicity the other day to an 
expert who called attention to these 
matters, but a friend of the gas-stove 
now writes to ask us to point out that, 
although the danger of producing these 
gases existed in the early days of the gas- 
stove, 1 the best stoves now are made in 
such a way that the gas is completely 
burned out and the poisonous carbon- 
monoxide is not produced. Thus gas- 
stoves of the new self-ventilating type 
are helping to make the towns more 
pleasant to live in than they were in the 
days when the chimney of every kitchen 
grate was pouring black soot into the air. 

Heat Without Poison 

People must have heat for cooking 
and warmth in the home, and the 
modern " radiation ” stove, which burns 
the gas completely, is solving the prob¬ 
lem of producing this heat without 
polluting the air. Any fumes or gases 
created by the burning-up of the coal- 
gas pass up the chimney, and the room 
is thereby ventilated. 

Such gases in an open space practically 
vanish into thin air. 

The gas is, in fact, fractionally lighter 
than air, so that the risks of its accumu¬ 
lation from the output of the tens of 
thousands of gas-stoves are not con¬ 
siderable. The risk is perhaps even 
less than that of being injured by the 
unconsumed gases of motor-fuel. 

These things, like the coal-smoke 
which darkens the air, or the filthy dust 
which floats about the streets of cities, 
are part of the penalty of living in these 
times, but human beings have happily 
an extraordinary capacity for becoming 
used to them, and probably suffer much 
less harm from them than is supposed. 

WHY A BRUSH MAY COST 
MORE 

The Pig-Keepers of Chungking 

Owing to the troubles in China all the 
Chinese workers of the British firms at 
Chungking in Western China have come 
out on strike, and this may mean that 
our brushes in this country are likely to 
cost us more. 

The reason was explained to'a C.N. 
representative by Mrs. Wolfendale, a 
Scotswoman who has run a dispensary 
in the Chinese city for some years. With 
the other British women ill the district 
she was ordered away by the British 
Consul, and has just arrived in London. 

“ The great industries of Chungking 
are pigs’ bristles for brushes, feathers, 
ochre, rhubarb, and herbs,” she said. 
“ The people keep the pigs very carefully. 
They wash them frequently and keep 
them clean. Their owners, however, are 
now on strike and will not supply the 
British firms, so that there is likely to be 
a shortage in bristles.” 

The ladies had a’trying journey down 
the Yangtse -River, for there were 44 
British women and 44 British children 
on a little boat built for twenty people. 
There they had to spend four days 
packed together like sardines, with a 
shortage of provisions. 

Miss Cumber, another missionary 
.who has returned, after spending 33 years 
in China as head of a boarding school, 
believes the present outbreaks may be 
really blessings in disguise, as they show 
that the Chinese sense of national 
responsibility is.developing. 


THE GREAT LAKE SCHEME 

Look at tile map of North America. 
The great group of lakes which divides 
the United States and Canada drains 
through the St. Lawrence River into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The biggest ocean 
steamers can get up the St. Lawrence 
as far as Quebec, and channels were 
made long ago which admitted ail but 
the leviathans as far as Montreal. 

But between Ontario, the lowest of 
the lakes, and Montreal, the highest 
sea-port, are three series of rapids which 
have canal loops passing them only 14 
feet deep. If passage-ways of '25 feet 
could be made past these rapids, ocean 
vessels could go right up the St. Law¬ 
rence, through all the lakes to Duluth, 
at the westernmost point of Lake 
Superior. And it is believed that that 
would give rise to a traffic through the 
new canals almost as great as that at 
either Panama or’Suez. 

Source of Electric Power 

Not only would the. passage of the 
great grain crops in, western Canada 
and the western States of America be 
shortened and cheapened, but the iron 
and steel industries of the central States, 
the motor-car output in Detroit, ancl 
the food exports of Chicago would gain 
in the same way. Cheapened commodi¬ 
ties and stimulated trade would benefit 
not only Canada and America, but 
Europe and the whole world. 

The scheme is maturing rapidly. 
With regard to the two lower rapids, 
which are entirely in Canadian terri¬ 
tory, it is proposed simply to widen and 
deepen the existing canals and their 
locks. But at the highest of the three, 
where the St. Lawrence forms the 
boundary between the two countries, 
the proposal is to make a great dam in 
the river itself which would entirely 
submerge the rapids. Lrom this dam 
electric power could be generated. 

American Competition 

' But the whole of the great scheme is 
being held back, it- is said, because 
Quebec and Montreal do not like their 
importance as Atlantic ports to be 
lessened. And Canada lias a _ com¬ 
mittee now sitting to go into the whole 
matter again, and to see where her 
real interest lies. She has a great 
west and east railway system the cost 
of which- has almost crippled her, and to 
divert traffic from the railway to the 
river would,only make that worse. She 
has not a large market yet for the 
electricity to be generated, and so might 
not get the revenue required from it. 
She is feeling the industrial competition 
of American goods, and those who 
suffer think this change would make the 
competition greater still. 

But the most serious obstacle, pro¬ 
bably, is the dislike of American pre¬ 
dominance in the management of the 
river of which Canadians are proud as 
a great national possession. Costs are 
to be divided according to the volume 
of the traffic of the two countries, and 
America’s paying the piper on these 
lines might give her too much voice in 
calling the tune. 


THE HUDSON BAY SCHEME 

Look agajn at the map of Canada and 
see how far it is from the great grain¬ 
growing provinces of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan to Montreal, the world’s 
greatest grain port. Then see how 
Hudson Bay, penetrating into the heart 
of the continent, seems to be beckoning 
the grain-growers to save a thousand 
miles of land transit by shipping on its 
shores. That saving they have been 
trying for fifty years to make, and trying 
in vain. 

Hudson Bay was, in fact, the gate of 
the. prairies from the earliest days of 
the “ Company of Gentlemen Adven¬ 
turers Trading into Hudson Bay ” in 
the time of the Stuarts, and when 
Manitoba was established in 1871, and 
railways were beginning, it was expected 
that a railway would be built down the 
valley of the Nelson River to the sea. 

Broken Promises 

But in the eighties the great Canadian 
Pacific Railway was built, and grain 
began to travel by that route to Mon¬ 
treal, as it has travelled ever since. 
Yet from that day to this the farmers 
have pressed for their own railway to 
Hudson Bay, and at election after 
election, from the beginning till now, 
they have secured promises that it 
should be built. It is not built yet ! 

A committee was appointed to go 
into the matter in 1896, and in 1908 
it was decided to build a Government 
line. In 1910 the first sod was cut, 
and a year later the work was stopped 
dead ! Curiously enough, during the 
war it went rapidly ahead, but at the 
Armistice it stopped again, and it lias 
been untouched ever since. 

But the curious thing is that, during 
those six years from 1912 to 1918, the 
railway was carried 332 miles, from the 
junction with Manitoba’s railway system 
on the Saskatchewan River to within 
a hundred miles of Port Nelson on Hud¬ 
son. Bay, while the rest of the route was 
graded and prepared for the rails and 
the harbour works begun and half done. 
Four million pounds was spent and 
only another million was required to 
finish the work, yet for seven years the, 
line has been rusting and rotting, and 
only two trains a month pass over it ! 

Montreal and the West 

What is the- explanation of all this ? 
It is said that the line will not pay, 
that Port Nelson will not make a good 
harbour, and that since the war the coun¬ 
try cannot afford the cost of completion, 
but one would have thought that what 
the country cannot afford is to have 
millions of money making no return, 
and a great industry waiting for the help 
the line would give. 

The farmers say that the real explana¬ 
tion is that the people interested in the 
railway to Montreal and in the Port of 
Montreal do not want the grain traffic 
diverted. This is very natural, but for 
the Dominion Government and the 
Dominion Parliament to favour Mon¬ 
treal against the West in this way cannot 
make for national unity. Map on page 9 


THE INVISIBLE 
ENEMIES 

Man’s Ceaseless Battle 
Against Them 

TOUCHING A KING TO BE 
HEALED 

Once upon a time man could see his 
enemies, but that was in the old, old, 
far-off days. He saw-them and con¬ 
quered them, and now that his visible 
enemies are under his feet he finds him¬ 
self in a ring of invisible foes that even 
yet have power to conquer him unless 
he takes great care. 

A most excellent story of man’s long 
struggle against his enemies and of the 
fight he is waging now against the in¬ 
visible authors of disease is told by 
David Masters, and told in a way that 
will fascinate those who read it. 

Making the World Healthy 

A great surgeon has said that he took 
up this book to give it a casual glance, 
but was unable to put it down. That is 
what does happen, when we pick up a 
story of the marvellous things that men 
have done in making the world healthy 
to live in. There is no story like it any¬ 
where, and Mr. Masters has summed it 
up splendidly in The Conquest of Disease 
(John Lane, 8s. 6d.). -v. 

We wish so good a book had been a 
little better arranged; it is a little 
slovenly to publish such a book without 
chapter headings, and the interesting 
descriptions under the pictures might 
have been set in readable type. But if 
the story is the thing it is here most 
interestingly told, and we commend 
this book to all those who think the 
world is getting a worse place to live in, 
and to all those who are prejudiced 
against the conquerors of disease. 

The King and the Plague 

One of the curious facts the book 
reminds us of is that great crowds of 
people used to follow Charles the 
Second about to touch him and be 
healed ; it is said that he was touched 
throughout his life by a hundred 
thousand sick people, and thousands 
believed that he cured them. When the 
Plague came it was felt that the King’s 
dignity would suffer if this touching 
went on, for even a King could not stay 
the Plague, and so the Government an¬ 
nounced that " His Majesty has declared 
his positive resolution not to heal any 
more for some months.” 


ARMS FOR CIVIL V^AR 
A Correction 

The Principal of one of the Church 
Missionary Society’s schools at Mien- 
chow, Szechuan, China (Rev. E. A. 
Cook),, asks us to acknowledge. “ the 
splendid response ” to his appeal for 
copies of the C.N. He says the poor 
postman has been wondering why he 
has such heavy loads. More than 
enough papers to supply his own boys 
were sent, and a considerable number 
have been passed on to other places. 

We are indebted to Mr. Cook for a 
correction to ii statement by our 
League of Nations correspondent. The 
statement attributed the sale of arms 
in China to European manufacturers, 
saying that “ China itself has no 
factories.” Mr. Cook says: "In 
Chengtu, the capital of this province, 
an arsenal has been established for 
twelve years. We are in the middle 
of a private civil war with not fewer 
than a hundred thousand men engaged, 
and one side is armed by the provincial 
arsenal at Chengtu and the other by the 
arsenal in Hupeh province, near Han¬ 
kow. There may be a few foreign 
weapons here and there, but they are 
as a drop in the ocean compared with 
the huge local output.” 
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FAME FORGETS 
A MAN 

And Remembers Him 
Again 

OLD BEN MARSHALL AND 
HIS PICTURES 

A curious thing has happened. Fame, 
having lost her memory, has found it 
again. A hundred years ago Fame was 
saying that Ben Marshall was a very fine 
fellow. Then she lost her memory and 
never even mentioned his name. Now 
she is sitting up, rubbing her eyes, and 
saying, “Of course, Ben Marshall; 
a very fine fellow!” 

Ben was a painter who lived from 
1767 to 1835. His work was portraiture 
and horses, and he brought to it a fine 
distinction that won considerable re¬ 
nown in his day. We have come upon 
an extract from a daily paper published 
in 1804. An art critic of that distant 
day was writing of the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and writing in a manner 
that makes an art critic of today feel 
that his best sentences are very poor 
and plain 1 Here is what this critic 
wrote 120 years ago : 

Portraits of a Foreign Nobleman and 
his Horses. We are glad to find that the 
pencil of Mr. Marshall has again been displayed 
with its accustomed taste. The portrait of 
this Nobleman is well executed, and carries 
in its delineation the touches of an able 
master. The horses are naturally correct. 

Though this gentleman has seldom favoured 
us with more than one picture at a time in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, we are 
not led to imagine that his pencil in any 
considerable degree is neglected, as we find 
several of his unparalleled paintings, which 
reflect credit upon his talents, in many private 
collections of our illustrious advocates for 
the fine arts. 

For thirty years Ben lived, on and 
heard his work praised. Then he died 
and was forgotten. 

Some few years ago collectors began 
to talk about his work, and it was found 
that Ben’s pencil had achieved some¬ 
thing our modern brushmasters could 
not produce. Last year a picture of his 
was sold for ^892 ios., and now a record 
has-been made, for Lord Woolavington 
has paid £2205 for a picture Marshall 
painted in 1800. It is a portrait of 
Thomas Oldlake on his lovely brown 
mare, Pickle. 

ROBIN AND THE RING 
A New Light on an Old Friend 

We had a note the other day on the love of 
certain birds for glittering objects. Today we 
are indebted to a Lincolnshire reader for an 
interesting observation which throws a new 
light on our confiding friend Robin Redbreast. 
She shall tell the story as she saw it happen. 

My sister, while staying with me, 
placed a small gold wrist-watch and a 
cameo ring on the mantelpiece in her 
room on going to bed. 

My daughter, who occupied the same 
room, saw both articles there at seven 
o’clock next morning. When I went to 
the room an hour later to wake my 
sister, I saw a bird fly out of the wide- 
open window, and the watch was on 
the rug below the mantelpiece. The 
ring had disappeared. 

Later in the day, while sitting out-of- 
doors, in full view of the open bedroom 
window, I saw a robin fly in. As it did 
not come out, my sister went quickly 
into the room and was just in time to 
see Robin sitting on the shelf exactly 
where her watch and ring had been. 

Outside, I watched it come from the 
room and fly along a path and up into 
a tree, where it perched and started 
singing. At my suggestion a search 
was made under the tree, and there, to 
my sister’s great delight, the ring was 
found. 

We have all heard of magpies and 
jackdaws taking articles of jewellery but 
never a robin. 


DID LEIF ERICSON 
REACH AMERICA? 

A Viking Voyage of 
Long Ago 

MAKING IT OVER AGAIN 

On the icy shores of Greenland, the 
Arctic explorer Captain Macmillan 
found a few weeks ago some planks and 
boards, all that was left of a sailing boat 
in which three daring young men had 
attempted a voyage across the Atlantic. 
They had called their frail craft the 
Leif Ericson. 

Outside the Oslo Museum, in Norway, 
stands a wondrous Viking ship, which 
once belonged to a Queen of old Norway, 
and still, in its ornamented sides,-bears 
the holes for the 35 oars which the 
rowers worked when the wind fell light. 

Before Columbus 

What is.the connection between these 
two things ? It is this. The last ad¬ 
venturers called their boat the Leif 
Ericson after the shadowy Norwegian 
Viking of old, who, according to the 
Sagas, was the first man to reach the 
unknown land of America, about five 
centuries before Columbus. He was 
blown to sea by a storm, and in Long¬ 
fellow’s poem he is made to describe his 
adventures in this way : 

- Three weeks we westward bore, 

Then, when the storm was o’er, 
Cloudlikc we saiv the shore, 
Stretching to leeward. 

Leif Ericson is supposed to have 
sailed by way of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Labrador. The three young Americans 
who early this year set out to follow,in 
his wake were cast by the storm on the 
shore of Greenland. 

A Norwegian sailor, Captain Folgero, 
is going to make another attempt, but 


his voyage is to be made in a replica 
of the Viking ship which is preserved at 
Oslo. It will be forty feet long and 12 
wide, a small craft as ocean-sailing 
vessels go ; but it was big enough for a 
Viking, and Captain Folgero believes it 
will suffice to take him to America. But 
he will make a voyage longer than Leif 
Ericson compassed, or Christopher 
Columbus dreamed of. 

Leif Ericson, according to legend, 
fared no farther than Massachusetts, and 
Columbus turned back when he was sure 
that this was a New World he had found, 
and not the Spice Islands. But Captain 
Folgero will sail to the Philadelphia 
River and New York, and cut through 
the Americas at the Panama Canal, to 
take his ship to the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco. His voyage will not prove 
that Leif Ericson touched America 
500 years before Columbus, but if suc¬ 
cessful, as we all hope it will be, it will 
serve to show that the Viking ship might 
have done so. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards ; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is the Exact Length of a Year? 

The solar, or Gregorian, year is 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, 45-51 seconds. 

Has a Hen Nerves in Its Beak? 

Yes, in the upper part of the beak there 
is the superior maxillary nerve and in the 
lower part the inferior maxillary nerve. 

How is Wind Velocity Measured in a 
Storm ? 

By means of an instrument called an 
anemometer. There are various forms of 
this instrument. 

What Does a Broad Arrow with a Line 
Across the Point Mean? 

This sign on a building is called the Bench 
Mark, and indicates that the district has 
been surveyed by officials of the Ordnance 
Survey Department. 

What is the Derivation of Yesterday ? 

Dr. Skeat says the yester is the Anglo- 
Saxon geostra, which he traces back to the 
Aryan root gyhas, meaning morning. The 
literal meaning is the morning beyond, that 
is the day beyond the present one. 

Why is the Isle of Dogs so Called ? 

Authorities are not sure of the reason 
! for this part of East London being so called, 
hut it is generally supposed to be due to 
i the fact that when* the place was a marsh 
f large numbers of dogs were drowned therp. 
How Long Does a Tame Mouse Live and 
on What is it Fed ? 

j Five years, hut often less. Feed on 
, canary seed varied with millet, wheat, oats, 
i and a little bread and milk occasionally. 

: Avoid animal foods. Place rock salt in the 
1 cage from time to time for the mouse to lick. 

How Many Stars are There ? 

• There are 6284 stars of the first six 
; magnitudes visible to the ordinary 7 naked 
i eye, that number including both heml- 
! spheres. The best telescopes bring into 
j view about 200 millions, hut photography 
reveals more than 1000 millions. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase Sent 
to Coventry? 

The citizens of Coventry at one time had 
so great a dislike to soldiers that a woman 
j seen speaking to one was instantly tabooed. 

! No intercourse was allowed between garrison 
i and town, hence when a soldier was sent to 
j Coventry he was cut off from all the 
1 pleasures of social intercourse. 


Is There a Planet Called Vulcan ? 

A11 object supposed to be a planet was 
seen crossing the Sun’s disc on March 26, 
1859, and was named Vulcan. Its dis¬ 
tance from the Sun was estimated at 13 
million miles, and its period of revolution 
19 days. The existence of such a planet, 
however, has been practically disproved by 
later observations. 

What Does the Town Crier’s Cry ot 
Oyez Mean? 

Tills word, which should really be 
pronounced o-yay, though ’it is often 
pronounced o-yes, is the Old French word 
for listen, or hear, and has come down 
from Norman-French times. It is called 
out three times in Courts of Justice when 
the judge takes his seat and the usher 
demands silence and attention. 

Which is the Largest Organ in the World ? 

A reader points out that, though the 
reference hooks speak of the cathedral 
organ at Seville as the biggest, that in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has 116 stops 
and 6700 pipes, as against Seville's no 
stops and 6300 pipes. Another reader says 
that the Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia, 
claims to have the biggest in the -world, 
with 232 stops and over 17,000 pipes. 
These, however, are not organs in churches, 
which our answer was meant to refer to. 



This map shows the schemes for saving 1000 miles in carrying the wheat of Canada. . See page 8 
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MARVELLOUS MIRA 

ONE OF THE BIGGEST 
STARS KNOWN 

Watching an Event that Took 
Place 160 Years Ago 

THE VAST BLAZE IN THE SKY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

There are few stars that have better 
rewarded astronomers for long and 
patient research than Mira the Mar¬ 
vellous, whose blazing-up we are 
anticipating during the next few weeks. 

The locality of Mira for naked - eye 
observation was indicated in last week’s 
C.N., but a little optical help will be a 
great advantage, and those readers who 
possess glasses of any sort will lie able 
to get their first giimpse of this far- 
distant conflagration much earlier, and 



Faint sixth and seventh-magnitude stars, as seen 
with glasses in the vicinity of Mira 


note its gradual blazing forth to much 
greater advantage. 

Our star map is on a large scale, 
showing the numerous faint stars in 
the region where Mira will appear as seen 
in the field of view of the glasses. This 
area will be readily found with the aid 
of last week’s star map of Cetus. 

Now, early this year Mira was suc¬ 
cessfully measured with the great 20-foot 
interferometer at Mount Wilson Ob¬ 
servatory, and was found to be one of 
the largest suns known. The angular 
diameter of its globe was then '06 of a 
second of arc, an exceedingly small 
amount, too small to be seen visually, 
even with optical aid. But it may lie 
mentally visualised by reflecting that 
a second of arc is approximately the 
width of a green pea seen a mile away, 
The globe of Mira, therefore, appears less 
than a seventeenth the width of this. 

So much for appearances. Actually, 
this ultra-microscopic fragment becomes 
a sphere of terrific dimensions when its 
immense distance is taken into account. 
So an accurate conception of Mira's 
dimensions can only be arrived at by 
an accurate estimate of its distance. 
The chief authorities at Mount Wilson 
now estimate Mira’s parallax at '02 
cf a second of arc, which means that it 
is about 50 parsecs, or a thousand times 
twenty million miles away. 

This terrific span of space between us 
and Mira is about 10,350,000 times the 
distance of the Sun, so the light and 
heat from that colossal furnace will have 
taken 163 years to reach us, and there-' 
fore the celestial display that we arc 
anticipating in the near future actually 
occurred in the distant past long before 
our grandparents were born. 

Giant Globe of Glowing Gas 

At this distance Mira is found to lie 
an immense sphere 250 million miles 
in diameter, 288 times the width of our 
Sun, and large enough to enclose the 
entire orbit of the Earth far within 
its immense confines of fire-mist and 
flame. Were we no farther from Mira 
than our own Sun it would occupy 
most oE our sky even at midday. It 
would be too immense to see half its 
sphere at once, and would appear as a 
great fiery globe over a hundred degrees 
in diameter—that is, greater than from 
overhead to the horizon. 

And this would not be all, for Mira 
has been found to have an immense 
companion sun, a colossal globe of helium 
and hydrogen, titanium and iron, all 
in a state of tumultous incandescent 
vapour, far hotter even than Mira itself. 

The mystery attaching to the varia¬ 
tions in light and heat of Mira must be 
left for next week’s article. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus in the 
west, Jupiter south-west, Uranus south-east. 
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So it wasn’t for anv reason 


What Has Happened Before 

Feddon, a shy, nervous hoy and a 
comparative newcomer at East- 
borough School, gets into trouble.by 
refusing to respond when called upon 
to speak at the Lower Debating 
Society. “ Throw him out! ” cries 
Tadworth. 

CHAPTER 3 

Dreams 

p arry, who had not risen from 
his place, had. been watching 
the scene with an air of amused in¬ 
difference. When Soppy Tadworth 
now appealed to him to support his 
demand for Feddon’s ejection, he 
merely shrugged his shoulders and 
glanced towards the Chair to remind 
Tadworth that it wa s the Chairman’s 
business not theirs. 

Meanwhile, the cause of the com¬ 
motion clung to his seat with a face 
as white as paper and terrified 
eyes, and in another moment it 
might have fared ill with him had 
not Pauli at last made his voice 
heard above the din. 

He closed the incident by ruling 
that Feddon withdraw. And when 
Feddon had done so, hanging his 
head, Pauli called on Garry to reply 
to the Opposer’s remarks. A few- 
more minutes and tile Motion.had 
been put to the vote, ghosts had 
owned defeat by- a thumping ma-- 
. jority, and members were filing 
solemnly out into the corridor. 

They looked for Feddon but 
could not find any trace of him. 
What had made him, they asked 
one another, behave so ridiculously? 
Stage fright, replied the veterans, 
that’s what it was. Feddon sim¬ 
ply couldn't get on his hind legs 
and speak. But, retorted the 
others, he’d been here long enough 
to get over that. He was a solitary- 
sort of chap; didn’t seem to want 
to know- people ; too beastly thin- 
skinned and sensitive—that’s what 
was wrong with him. 

Thus they chatted, while Fed- 
don’s ears must have burned, till 
the first stroke of the Chapel bell 
sent them all scurrying. 

Garry was fancying that ho had 
finished with ghosts, but it appears 
that ghosts had not quite, finished 
with him. For presently, in the 
dormitory, in that pleasant half- 
hour before the prefect arrived and 
all lights were out, he w-as pestered 
to explain what his speech had 
meant. But all they could get 
from him, as he turned on his side 
and snuggled his freckled face well 
into his pillow-, w-as .that he had 
done enough speechifying for one 
day, and that the next skinny ass 
who bothered him would repent it. 

Now- here w-as a challenge w-hich 
might have been taken up joyously 
if it had proceeded from anyone 
else. Did Snipple, for instance, 
that vacant-faced Diary King- 
Button had found this name for 
him after the debate—threaten re- 
' prisals unless you left him alone, 
the threat was', sure to provoke 
more lively exchanges and to end, 
very likely, fn the threatener tak¬ 
ing to his heels. But when Garry 
barked, 'ware his bite I And the 
dormitory, having excellent reasons 
to know this, dropped the subject 
as one might drop a hot coal. 

From his pillow- there came now 
a snore. It w-as meant to deceive 
a certain wide-awake person in sky- 
blue pyjamas who stared thought¬ 
fully at the ceiling from the next 
bed. But it did not deceive this 
-placid, yet astute, being. On the 
contrary, he stretched out a lazy 
arm, tw-eaked at Garry’s sheets, 
and remarked in a cheerful whis¬ 
per: “ You can’t fox me, old Fuz'zy 
Face. Don't sham you’re asleep I ” 

The rejoinder came in another 
and louder snore, yet one of the 
snorer’s clear brown eyes just lifted 
its lashes. 

“ I say, old man, I’ve something 
T want to ask you.” 

“ What is it ? ” grunted Garry. 

Propped upon a sky-blue elbow, 
Kendall disposed himself for-one 


of those chats which lie and Garry 
would keep so often for bed¬ 
time. He said : " Look here, you 
and I liave been pals for ages. So 
I think you might let me know¬ 
n-hat you were driving at.” 

How do you mean ? ” Garry 
whispered back. 

" Why, all that stuff about East- 
borough and Honours Boards and 
things ? ” ,. 

. “ Oh, nothing,” Garry mumbled. 
" Good-night, old chap. ’ 

" But I’m trying to make out what 
that had to do with ghosts, Garry.” 

” Oh, nothing,” came the stam- 
.mering mumble again. 

“. Then, why did you sham that 
it had ? Do tell a chap, Garry.” 

Another grunt responded. And 
then: "Nevermind.” 

But Kendall wasn’t, satisfied. 
He knew his friend inside out, or 
believed that he did—for maybe 
future events were to teach him 
more—and all the time that Garry 
had been speaking in the debate 
he had had a feeling that the 
speaker meant more than he said, 
that tie w-asn’t just trying to dress 
an old subject up in new clothes, 
as Dixon and the others had taken 
for granted. . And Garry’s reluc¬ 
tance how- to repeat what he’d said 
made Kendall even more certaiu 
that he had meant it. 

He ruminated a moment, then 
started a^iin. . " This time next 
year, Fuzzy Face,” he remarked, 
“ you’re certain of your move into 
Big School.” (At Eastborouglv they 
alwayscallUpperSchoolBigSchool.) 

“ All being, well,”., murmured 
Garry ; and his friend could not see 
how his eyes shone. 

" Pretty good to get into Big 
School at, sixteen, Fuzzy Face. 
But you’ve always worked beastly 
hard. And you’ve done jolly weil 
in games, too. Fuzzy Face, old 
man, I’ve guessed what you were 
driving at.” 

“But I wasn’t talking about 
myself,” Garry answered. 

.“ Fuzzy .Face, you’re ambi¬ 
tious I ” was Kendall’s reply,. in 
the exultant tone of one who has 
made a discovery. 

” Good-niglit ! ” grunted Garry.- 

“ Oh, I don’t mean von were 
swanking. You never do swank. 
But w-hen you talked, about the 
past living in the present, and about 
people being bucked up by all the 
great things the school has done, 
you w-cre really, without’ meaning 
it, disclosing how the school makes 
you yourself feel.” Kendall shifted 
his sky-blue arm to the edge of his 
bed. " You’re an ambitious old 
hound,” he said, in the faintest of 
whispers. " Own up. That’s why 
you swot so hard. Isn’t it, Fuzzy? ’’ 

” A chap docs, sort of—look for¬ 
ward to—things,” Garry stam¬ 
mered. 

A chuckle from Kendall. “ To 
being captain one day of the 
school, cli ? Then to getting your 
blue for cricket or footer at Cam¬ 
bridge ? ” 

" Oh, do dry up,” said Garry, in 
pleading tones. 

The door opened and the pre¬ 
fect strode to. his cubicle, uttering 
liis “ Stop talking I ” as he went. 
They heard his curtain-rings rasp, 
saw Iris light go up, then presently 
all lights disappeared together, and 
sleep laid her kindly seal upon 
every- ey-elid. 

CHAPTER 4 
Claimants for Milk 

aturally, Mr. Poland knew 
very- well that everybody- at 
Eastborough called him The May- 
pole. 

It was entirely his own fault for 
being so tali. When y-ou take an 
ageing gentleman of six foot three, 
with a patient, kindly- face and a 
scholarly- stoop, and put him in a 
ring of such pigmies as Button, who 
cluster round him while he expounds 
on the blackboard, it would be 
rather queer if you did not think 
of a maypole. 


except his great length' that the 
Head of the Lower School had been 
christened The May-pole. And the 
Lower School could not have put 
into so many words any other 
especial reason tha t made the name 
fit. But there was one. For surely- 
a may-pole does suggest sunny- 
weather, and though their Maypole's 
hair was white and Iris body was 
tired, somehow when he was about 
one savoured the sunshine. 

This morning he entertained 
company- in his study. It was after 
Third Lesson, that is, a quarter 
past twelve ; and in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding we may say 
at once that the company had not 
come willingly. Consisting of the 
highly embarrassed figures of Gig- 
shott Minor and his confederate 
Button, the company kept its arms 
very- stiff at its sides and its eyes 
fixed very rigidly on the carpet. It 
had been hearing a. calm recital of 
its delinquencies. 

“ And so,” their host concluded, 
“ you two young slacksters have 
got to make a serious effort this 
term and get yourselves out of the 
Second. You’ve been there too long. 
Do you hear ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” two muffled voices 
answered as one. 

“ You must go all out- to get 
your remove this term. Will you 
both promise to have a good shot ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” they said in subdued 
tones. 

The May-pole deflected his glasses 
to gaze over the top of their rims 
at a smear of ink which was lin¬ 
gering on Gigshott’s nose. 

“ Button 1 ” he exclaimed smartly. 

" Sir ? ” replied Button. 

“ Mind you wash Gigshott’s nose 
for him before dinner.” • 

I*p came two heads at last,- two 
breaths of relief were drawn deeply. 
For when The Maypole looked at 
you that way over his glasses, you 
knew that he had finished counting 
your sins. 

" Yes, sir,” said Button in a tone 
of great fervour. 

The Maypole rose and stretched 
one hand for his pipe ; another sign 
that pleasant relations had been 
restored. “ And as you happen to 
be in here,” he remarked, “ y-ou 
might inform me, Button, for what 
particular reason you always wear a 
coat that is much too small for you ? ” 

“ Please, sir, because my arms 
grow so fast? sir.” piped Button. 

“Ah," sighed The Maypole, "I 
wish your brains would keep pace 
with them.” He regarded the pair. 
But they did not budge. “ Well 
that’s all,” he smiled. You can 
'go now.” • 

Gigsliott wrinkled his blunt little 
nose and nudged Button. 

“ Please, 'sir-” they- began 

together, when Button broke off, 
leaving his dauntless accomplice to 
carry- on by himself. 
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“ Please, sir, this term, sir, can 
we have milk at the break ? ” 

“ Milk after Second Lesson 1 ” 
exclaimed Mr. Poland. 

“ Yes, sir, please, sir., Like other 
people do, sir.” 

The May-poie removed liis glasses. 

“ And why ? ” he demanded. 

-“ Please, sir, to feed our brains, 
sir,” Button joined in again. 

“ Vote ask for milk! With your 
arms growing out of their sleeves 1 ” 

“ But we’ll lias-c to work our 
brain's frightfully hard, sir, to get 
into the Third 1 ” 

“ Indeed 1 ” was tile rejoinder in 
a dry tone, which expressed quite 
clearly The Maypole’s conviction 
that, having already been refused 
by the Matron, they were trying 
to steal a march on hint. “ Indeed 
lie repeated.. “ And what did Miss 
Arnold say?”- 

“ Please, sir,” faltered Button, 
stubbing liis hocl with liis' toe, “ she 
said, sir, that she was afraid it 
might not be—good for us, sir.” 

“Not good for you; eh?” 
smiled The May-pole. " Are y-ou 
sure she said that ? ” 

" Well, sir, sort of, sir," Gigsliott 
corrected, smirking. 

His “sort of” certainly allowed 
ample latitude for the terms 
wherein the Matron had framed her 
refusal when they- had gone to her 
with their artless petition. Her 
exact words had been that they- 
were the very last pair in the 
School House to need extra nourish¬ 
ment of any kind whatsoever. To 
their expostulation that the Diary- 
King had niilk at the break, and if 
it was good for him it must be good 
for them, she had replied that she 
didn’t know who that royal person¬ 
age was but she did know a brace 
of humbugs when she Set eyes on 
them. So they had begged a 
draught of cough(mixture to go on 
with—very- tasty and sweet is Miss 
Arnold’s cough mixture—and hav¬ 
ing obtained this, which was better 
than nothing, had waited a chance 
to take their plea higher up. 

Their faces now assumed most 
beseeching expressions. “ Please, 
sir, can’t we have it, sir ? ” they 
entreated. ' 

The Maypole’s reply was singular 
but characteristic. .He rose from 
his chair, and, stalking across the 
room to them, towered over their 
heads, which reached somewhere 
about his waistcoat. Then lie let 
his hands drop, and one closed upon 
Button’s collar and the other upon 
the collar of his.accomplice. Lifting 
them as he might have lifted a 
couple of puppies, lie ejaculated 
“Milk, forsooth !”'in scandalised 
tones, and carried them by their 
coat collars to the door. Having 
opened this ’ with liis foot in a 
practised manner, lie raised them 
.aloft before dropping them side In¬ 
side in the corridor. 

“ There ! run away,” he smiled. 

" And remember your promise ! ” 
He was about to re-enter liis 
room when a footfall sounded and 
Garry’s sturdy figure rounded the 
corner. The Maypole ’ seemed -to 
hesitate for an instant, till, the 
smile dying on liis lips, he beckoned 
the oncomcr. 

“ Ah, Garry, there’s something I 
want to tell y ou,” he uttered. 

“ Shall I come in, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, come in, please.” 

Garry- entered and was gestured 
at once to sit doivn. This made him 
wonder whatever could be in the 
wind, for something out of the j 
common was always portended j 
when The Maypole’s visitors were j 
motioned into a chair. So lie seated 
himself on the very- edge of the 
nearest, and wondered why the ; 
other didn't begin and why the 
gentle ey-os had become so serious. 
He could feel those eyes probing ; 
him, taking stock of him ; and into 
his mind a vague- uneasiness crept. 

“ Yes, sir ? ” he ventured. 

The May-pole was folding liis 
spectacles into their case. 

“ I think," he said slowly-, " that 
you have plenty of pluck ? ” 

Garry sat very still. 

Then The Maypole rose and let his 
hand drop on his shoulder. 

“ You must summon your pluck.” 
he said quietly. “ I have bad news 
for you, Garry.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He? 

The Father of History 

In the far-back days of history, 
* a boy was born in a Greek 
Colony- in Asia, at a place famous 
for containing one of the Seven 
Wonders of the ancient" world, 
part of which is to be seen today- 
in the British Museum. 

The boy was of noble bath, 
and his uncle was a poet, but he 
soon left his native city to escape 
from the oppression of the ty-rant 
ruler. After settling on an 
island for a short time, he went 
travelling in three continents, 
Europe, Asia, and. Africa, a 
great feat for those days, but lie 
seems to have had a definite 
object in view. 

He had quite made up las 
mind to write a history of the 
known world, and, though the 
actual writing was not done till 
he was an elderly man, all his life 
he was collecting material for it. 

There was scarcely- a town in 
Greece or on the coasts of Asia 
Minor with which he was not tho¬ 
roughly familiar, and in some 
places he stayed a considerable 
time, especially at places near the 
sites of great battles. - 

His - industry- in collecting 
materials of all kinds that would 
be useful for his book was truly 
marvellous, and we owe a great 
deal of our knowledge of the 
ancient world to him. 

He saw the wonders of Egypt, 
and described them in his book 
with such accuracy that travel¬ 
lers in that country today are 
astonished to find the descrip¬ 
tions so minutely correct. From 
Egypt he made excursions into 
Arabia in the east and Libya on 
the west. 

Where he wrote his great 
history- we do not know, but it 
is the first? work of its kind, and 
is a real model of truthfulness 
and accuracy. Wherever he de¬ 
scribes wliat he had himself seen 
the explorations and investiga¬ 
tions of modern authorities have 
strikingly confirmed his state¬ 
ments. He writes with a Iively 
flow of language, and his sty-le is 
wonderfully- clear. .It is not with¬ 
out full justification that he has 
been called the Father of History. 

Later in life he returned to his 
native city and took a prominent 
part in expelling the tyrant on 
whose account he had previously 
left. The citizens, however, had 
bitter quarrellings among them¬ 
selves, and the historian was 
attacked by one of the political 
parties so fiercely that he again 
left the city-, this time for good, 
and settled in Italy, where he 
spent the remainder of his days. 

He visited Olympia and read 
parts of his history to the assem¬ 
bled Greeks, who received it with 
great applause, 
and honoured 
him by giving 
the nine books 
the names 
of the nine 
Greek Muses. 
At Athens 
he was p re- 
sented with ten 
talents from the public treasury. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Let Us Be cftCerry for the World is Ours e 


Dt MERRYMAN 

Little Kathleen was to go to a 
fancy-dress ball, and she was 
discussing with Mother the costume 
she should wear. 

“ I think 1 should like to go as a 
milkmaid,” she said. 

“ But you are much too small for 
a milkmaid,” protested Mother. 

“ Well,” said Kathleen, “ I could 
go as a condensed milkmaid.” 

0 Q E 
Buried Lakes 

Each of these sets of jumbled 
letters contains a buried lake: 
ONRUH, GNHEA, D0N0LM, 
AYSAN, ABAL. Can you see how 
they should read ? Solution next week 
0 0 0 
Is Your Name Hurle ? 

THIS name probably originated in 
some forgotten feat of athletic 
prowess, the ancestor of the Hurles 
being one who could throw straight 
and far. It occurs in compounds 
like Hurlstone. 

0 0 0 
Towel-Horsemanship 



“ Here’s a horse of a sort,” 
Cried this nursery sport, 

And I’ll prove 1 can ride him bear- 
backed 1 ” 

0 0B 

What can you fill a barrel with to 
make it lighter ? Holes. 
0.0 0 
A Meal in Sight 

A certain young schoolboy of 
Thrums 

Was' always exclaiming “ Oh 
crumbs! ” 

Some birds, overhearing, 

Set up a great cheering, 

And went off to fetch all their chums. 
000 
Contradictory Proverbs 




0 0 0 

W :i '- is a man just put in prison 
like a leaky boat ? 

Because he requires bailing out. 


Why does a duck go under water ? 

For divers reasons. Why does 
it come to the surface again ? For 
-stin-dry purposes. 

0 0 0 
How It Struck Him 



An Autumn acorn fell on Snap 
Before he’d time to skip, 

“ I’ve heard that Ancient Britons 
used 

To eat them,” giggled Snip. 

“ In that case, judging by the 
weight 

Of this one here,. I feel,” 

Growled Snap, “ that those old 
Britons could 
Digest a heavy meal 1 ” 
000 
. A Remarkable Remark 
A certain musician had the repu¬ 
tation of always saying the 
wrong thing. 

One day when he was dining out 
he complimented his hostess on a 
sweet she had made. 

“ Ah,” she replied jokingly, “ I’m 
told that there are only two things 
I can make properly—potato salad 
and marmalade pudding.” 

“ Indeed,” remarked the musi¬ 
cian ; “ and which is this ? ” 

0 0 0 

What is that which you can keep 

after giving it to someone else ? 
Your word. ■ 

0 0 0 

Do You Know Me ? 

My first is in. crowbar but not in 
. lift, 

My second’s in shaken but not in 
sift, 

My third is in ladle but not in 
spoon, 

My fourth is in planet but not in 
moon, 

My fifth is in adder but not in 
snake, 

My sixth is in boiling but not in 
bake, 

My seventh’s in windy but not in 
breeze, 

My eighth is in chilly but not in 
sneeze, 

My ninth is in paddle but not in 
row, 

My whole is a- Northern land you 
know. Ans-xer r.oxi uoctk 

0 0 0 
Thrift 

A kind old uncle was giving his 
small nephew a few hints on 
how to succeed in life. 

“Take care of the pennies, my 
boy,” he said, “ and the half-crowns 
will take care of themselves.” 

“ I do take care of the pennies,” 
was the boy’s reply ; “ but as they 
grow to be half-crowns father takes 
care of them in the money-box.” 

□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Geographical Letter 
Ida, Rainy, Snowy, Good Hope, 
Clear, Ham, Salt, Grain, Roast Beef, 
Mutton, Sheep's Head, Van, Content, 
Farewell, George. 

Curtiilei Word. Note—Not 
Alphabet and Arithmetic 

Rabbit+apple— bat— pail -f-eel— 
bee -f- nail —rail—1 = Pon. 


Jacko Mends the Water Tap 

A dolphus came down to breakfast one morning looking very 
**■ important. 

" Mind you get that job. It will be a good thing for you, 
my boy,” said his father. 

“ All right, Father,” replied .Adolphus. " I shall do my best. 
I shall wear my best suit,” he added. 

“ Must do something to impress old Brown if you haven’t 
any brains,” said Jacko, under his breath. 

“ I say, Jacko,” called Adolphus, from his bedroom, soon 
after. “ Bring up my shoes, will you ? ” 

Jacko had no sooner taken up the shoes when lie was asked 
to get a brush, and then a bootlace'. 

7 Bother old Brown ! " he muttered. “ Silly idea, dressing 
up to get a job ! ” 

“ Jacko, come and help me a minute,” called his mother. 



He found his mother struggling with the .water tap. 

“ I want you to help me to put this new washer on,” she said. 

“ Soon help you do that, Mater. I know the way,” Jacko 
replied, thinking he might get a tip for his trouble and also 
prolong operations so as to be late for school. 

Mrs. Jacko turned the water off in the garden, and helped 
Jacko to take the tap to pieces, and, after much trouble, they 
put the new washer on. 

“Now you turn the- water on, Mater. I will see if the 
tap acts properly,” said Jacko. 

But unfortunately he had forgotten to screw down the top 
half of the tap. 

His mother went into the garden to turn the water on, and 
Jacko stood at the kitchen door watching her. 

At that very moment into the kitchen came Adolphus, 
all dressed up. . He came for a glass of water. He reached to 
the tap, when—swish ! swish !—out came the water from the 
handle of the tap and hit him full in the face. 

“ Oh, I say ! Help ! ” cried Adolphus. 

Jacko turned round in surprise,, caught sight of Adolphus, 
and doubled up with laughter. Adolphus was furious. 

Down the garden path and out into the road flew Jacko, 
with Adolphus hot on his heels. Jacko just missed crashing 
into an old gentleman who was passing. But Adolphus was not 
so lucky. The two collided heavily, and rolled in a heap on the 
pavement. Then they both sat up and glared at each other. 

“ Oli, is this the way you treat your future employer ? ” 
said Mr. Brown, for it was he. “ You may consider our appoint¬ 
ment cancelled ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Snow-Shoes on a Motor- 
Car 

A novel way of motoring over 
long tracts of snow-covered 
ground in cold countries has 
been perfected after over six 
years of experiment. 

The front wheels of the car 
are removed, and a pair of snow- 
shoes fitted. An extra pair of 
tyred wheels is fitted behind the 
back wheels, and over the two 
tyres, each side, is fitted an 
endless belt of chain. 

This belt grips the snowy sur¬ 
face, and the car glides forward 
on its snow-shoes, and will 
travel at a speed of eighteen 
miles an hour on otherwise im¬ 
passable roads. 


Raquettes Fixees a Une 
Auto 

Apres plus de six ans d’essais, 
on vient de perfectionner. nn 
nouveau systeme d’automobil- 
isme sur les vastes etendues de 
neige dans les pays froids. 

On enleve les roues de rievant 
de la voiture, et Ton adapte une 
paire de raquettes. Derriere les 
roues motrices, on fixe une paire 
supplementaire de roues mimics 
depneus, et, par-dessus ccs 
pneus, de chaque cote, fonctionne 
une laniere dc cliaine sans fin. 

Cette courroie mord dans la 
surface neigeuse, et l’auto avance 
sur ses raquettes, a une vitesse 
de dix-huit milles a l’hcure sur 
des routes qui, autrement, ser- 
aient impassables. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Shy Molly 

|Vyr olly was an odd little 
girl. 

She was so shy that nobody 
could persuade her to make’ 
friends with the three little 
girls who lived next door. 
These three little girls were very 
sorry that Molly never spoke 
to them; they thought she 
looked so nice, and they felt 
sure she would be clever about 
thinking of good games to 
play, because she had made 
such a pretty little garden all 
by herself. 

Molly was very fond of 
gardening. She weeded and 
watered and planted seeds 
nearly all the time she was out 
of doors, and whenever Tier 
Uncle Bob wrote to her he 
always said: 

Mary ! Mary! quite contrary. 

How does 3 ’our garden grow ? 

One morning a letter came 
to say that Uncle Bob was 
going to pay them a visit, and 
Molly worked harder than ever 
to make the garden pretty. 

She tidied everything, and 
was so busy watering her lovely 
white Canterbury bells that 
she could think of nothing else. 

Suddenly Uncle Bob stoic 
up behind her, and cried : 

“ Why, Mary, Mary ! What 
a charming garden ! ” 

Mary blushed pink with 
pleasure. 

" Do you like it ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Indeed I do ! ” Uncle Bob 
said. “ I expected to see silver 
bells and cockle shells/' he 
added, “ and there they are.” 
(Molly had her garden edged 
with shells.) “But 1 never 
expected to sec three pretty 
maids all in a row ! ” 

What did he mean ? 


Molly, very much puzzled, 
looked up, and to her surprise. 



Three little girls from next door 


saw the three little girls from 
next door all looking over the 
garden wall rather wistfully. 

"The only thing I don’t 
like about them is that they 
are growing on the wrong side 
of the wall,” said Uncle Bob, 
laughing. “ They ought to be 
in your garden you know, 
Mary." 

And he fetched a ladder and 
helped the little maids to 
scramble over the wall. They 
had such splendid games to¬ 
gether that Molly forgot to be 
shy, and became the best of 
friends with the “ pretty maids 
all in a row.” 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for iis. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada; for 14s. a year ; Canada, 13 s" 6d. See below. 



A MIGHTY LOCOMOTIVE • ON THE CROOKED SPIRE • BEGUM COMES TO TOWN 


Diving in Dover Harbour—In this picture we see a diver going down to help in salving the 
monitor Glatton, which has been lying under water in Dover Harbour since the war. She 
caught fire while carrying a cargo of high explosives and had to be sunk to save the town 


One Engine Does the Work of Four—Here is one of the powerful new Garrett type o? loco¬ 
motives which is being used on the L.N.E.R. This one, which can do the work of four 
ordinary engines, is pushing a heavily-loaded goods train up a steep stretch of the track 



At Work on the Crooked Spire—Workmen have 
Leen replacing the weathervane on the famous 
crooked church spire at Chesterfield, in Derbyshire 


The Only Woman IVIohammedan Ruler—Here is the Begum of Bhopal, who A Monster Gun—This is not, as it seems, a falling 

rules over a million subjects in India, and is the only woman Mohammedan factory chimney, but a huge 16-inch American 

sovereign. She is visiting London, and always appears veiled. See page 4 coast defence gun, with a range of 30 miles 



A War Prize Returns Home—One of the big bells which was taken from Bomarsund in the 
Crimean War has just left the Tower of London to be returned to Finland. See page 3 


The Judges’ Hiding Place—At the National Band Festival at the Crystal Palace the judges 
sat in a completely closed tent so that they might not know which band was playing 


WANTED : AN OWNER FOR ONE HUNDRED POUNDS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


Tlie Children's Newspaper Is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022), Ltd., The Fleet-way House, Farringdon St., London, F..C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.Australasia, Gordon and Gotch ; South Africa, Central News -Agency. 




























